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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this introduction is to describe the purposes in 
writing this dissertation. In considering subjects for this study it 
seemed essential to select one that would be useful to a Methodist 
minister. The principle underlying this dissertation is therefore one 
of usefulness. This dissertation should in some way be appropriate to 
the needs of a minister in preparing the Sunday morning service, and 
more specifically the Sunday morning sermon. 

The next task was to determine what preparation is necessary 
for a Sunday morning service. 

1. Good Biblical exegesis is of primary importance. 

2. The minister should be able to illuminate the text with 
theological understanding. This may require consulting 
an eminent theologian. It has two aspects: (a) The the¬ 
ologian's work must illuminate the Biblical text in ques¬ 
tion. (b) The theologian must have a doctrine of man 
that allows for translation and communication of the text 
and the appropriate theology to the laymen in the congre¬ 
gation. 

3. The third step is the sermon itself. 

4. The fourth and final step is the entire worship service. 

The service should be an integrated whole. It should give 
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structure or form to the feeling and intellectual content 

of celebration. 

Thus steps (1) through (4) give a direction for celebration 
and describe what is most necessary for preparation. In the proposed 
service the Methodist Hymnal and the Methodist Book of Worship are 
primary sources. 

The model developed in this paper has a limited focus. First, 
it intentionally describes preparation for the minister only. Second, 
it is heavily weighted toward the proclamation of the "Word" around 
which the service is organized. Celebration or the worship event is 
successfully achieved by preparation such as is suggested in steps (1) 
through (4). The discussion of such preparation is the goal of this 
dissertation. Frequently demands upon the minister's time and 
resources will limit his preparation. The basic plan presented in 
this dissertation is, however, a reasonable one to follow, even within 
the limitations of the minister's "tight schedule." 

First the Biblical passage was selected. Chapter II of this 
paper is an exegesis of the Gethsemane pericope. Mark 14:32-42 is the 
earliest available Gethsemane pericope in the tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels. It is for this reason that Mark's version was chosen. The 
first section of Chapter II contains a verse-by-verse exegesis. The 
final section of Chapter II contains a topical arrangement. It sum¬ 
marizes major points and hopefully reflects ordered thought drawn from 
the previous section. The term, "hopefully," is used because the 
Gethsemane passage offers formidable problems. On the other hand, the 
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text seems to be one of the most exciting passages in the passion nar¬ 
rative: (1) We are confronted with Marcan theology. (2) We see a 
vivid portrayal of the disciples and Jesus. (3) We feel existentially 
close to Jesus' struggle described here. (4) We hear Mark's call to 
his early Christian readers. (5) We are called to postulate about 
God's unspoken call for Jesus. (6) We find soteriological, Christo- 
logical, eschatological, and parenetic motifs jumping out at us from 
different points in these ten verses. The search for understanding of 
this text can become a magnificent obsession. 

Chapter III is entitled, "John Cobb's Theology as it Pertains 
to the Gethsemane Peri cope, Mark 14:32-42." There are three sections 
in this chapter. Dr. Cobb helps us understand the Gethsemane text 
through a vital and relevant doctrine of man. It is in section one of 
Chapter III that Cobb's discussion of the evolution of the psyche is 
introduced. Section one reflects Cobb's book, The Structure of Chris¬ 
tian Existence . This lays the groundwork for sections two and three 
which are directly related to the two major themes of the Gethsemane 
passage. Section two deals with Cobb's understanding of Jesus' rela¬ 
tionship to God. Mark 14:36 suggests that Jesus has a strange and 
unique relationship to God. He calls his God "Abba," or "Papa." To 
understand Gethsemane, in Marcan theology, one must understand this 
relationship. In this section we are dependent on Cobb's article 
called "A Whiteheadian Christologywhich is found in a book by 
Delwin W. Brown, entitled Process Philosophy. It was this relationship 
that allowed Jesus to go from the statement, "Remove this cup from 
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me," to the statement, "Yet not what I will, but what thou wilt." 

This is a Christological concern with soteriological implications. 

The third section in Chapter III directly follows from the 
second major theme in Gethsemane. The theme discussed in section three 
is Jesus' obedience to God. This obedience is based on an "Abba" re¬ 
lationship which is discussed in section two. Dr. Cobb once again 
illuminates this theme as he draws from Whiteheadian philosophy and 
his own Process Theism. In section three there is material from two 
of Dr. Cobb's books, God and idhe World, and A Christian Natural The¬ 
ology. Throughout Chapter III attention is upon the psychological 
aspects of Cobb's presentation of his doctrine of man. Thus Dr. Cobb 
says something that illuminates the Biblical passage and says it in a 
way that is appropriate to the psychological make-up of the congrega¬ 
tion. 

Chapter IV contains two complete worship services which are 
an outgrowth of the preparation done in the earlier chapters. The 
first service reflects in its entirety the theme of Jesus' "Abba" 
relationship to his God, which allows Jesus' revelation of God. The 
second worship service grasps, communicates, and helps to celebrate 
the second major theme of Gethsemane, which is captured in the phrase, 
"Yet not what I will, but what thou wilt." 
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CHAPTER II 


EXEGESIS OF MARK 14:32-42 


Vincent Taylor in his book, The Gospel According to St. Mark 3 

offers a good translation of the Greek text, and explores many of the 

questions relating to the Gethsemane passage. One paragraph from 

Taylor's work serves as an introduction to our task. 

Both in the descriptive element and in the words of Jesus, we 
receive the impression of standing very close to the original 
facts, by implications which carry us far beyond the record 
itself. Why, in contrast with the martyrs who faced death with 
serenity, is it said that Jesus began to be greatly distressed 
and troubled? Why does He take with Him Peter, James, and John? 
Why does He say: 'My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death'? What is 'the cup' which He prays may be removed from 
Him? Why are the three bidden to watch and what is the tempta¬ 
tion into which they are to pray that they may not enter? What 
is the meaning of 'It is enough,' and what is the significance 
of 'the Hour'? These are some of the questions raised by this 
astounding narrative. So far from reflecting later doctrinal 
interests, it may be questioned if many of its elements had not 
become obscure by the time that Mark wrote. If we are not able 
to illuminate them all by modem critical inquiry, the reason is 
that in the narrative we stand near the bedrock of primitive 
tradition, and in part our slowness to concede that Jesus had 
profound and creative ideas concerning His Passion.1 


SECTION ONE: GETHSEMANE EXEGESIS 


And they went to a place which was called Gethsemane; and he 
said to his disciples, 'Sit here, while I pray' (Mark 14:32). 

The term Gethsemane, when translated from Hebrew, means 


^Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: 
Macmillan, 1955), p. 551. 
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"oil-press." With this in mind it has been thought that it referred 
to an olive orchard. In John 18:1 we read that Jesus and His disciples 
went across the brook Kidron. Jesus had met at this place with His 
disciples many times. In Luke 22:39 we read that Jesus went out to the 
Mount of Olives. One approach to this information has been to assume 
that Gethsemane was located near to the Mount of Olives; and today 
there is a garden called "The Garden of Gethsemane" on the Mount. The 
actual place of Gethsemane is not a certainty. 

In Mark 14:32 we find the statement that Jesus "said to his 
disciples." We do not know which disciples these were, and we should 
not assume that they were the eleven chosen disciples, although the 
twelve are mentioned in verse 17. In verse 33 we read that Jesus "took 
with him Peter and James and John." This raises the question whether 
these two verses are a duplication, one of the other; or do they rep¬ 
resent different sources? One argument for the peri cope beginning at 
verse 32 is that in Luke we do not find a reference to the three, but 
rather just a reference to the disciples of Jesus. There seems to be 
a consensus about beginning the pericope in verse 32, but this does 
not indicate that verse 33 must be dropped. 

There is a two-source hypothesis commonly held by many scholars. 

2 

For example, Schweizer suggests that there were two original sources: 
one perhaps was verses 32, 36, 37, and 38; the other account would be 

2 

Eduard Schweizer, The Good News According to Mark (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1971), p. 310. 
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verses 33, 35, and 40f. Bultmann claims, as does Dibelius that 
there was an original historical kernel of truth, and that upon this 
many redactors have placed their embellishments. Dibelius finds verse 
33 to be an unnecessary duplication. He believes that the entire text 
was created by Mark with reference to Old Testament prophecy. It is 
clear, as it will be in many other verses of this passage, that we are 
not sure as to the original state of verses 32 and 33. The important 
theme, however, throughout these verses is the separation of Jesus from 
his disciples. Mark first separates the three from the other disciples, 
then he shows Jesus separated from the disciples and alone; he must do 
his work by himself. It is his agony. 

5 

A further hypothesis set forth by Robinson is based on the 
relation of Gethsemane to the Mount of Olives. Robinson describes the 
entire pericope as fulfillment of the eschatological battle prophesied 
in Zechariah 14. Jerome proposed a connection between the Mount of 
Olives and the "Valley of Fatness" described in Isaiah 28:1, 4. Rob¬ 
inson and Jerome seem to take drastic leaps that cannot be verified. 

One might see this passage as being founded on the preaching 
of Peter. This is suggested partially because it shows Peter in a bad 
light and one might expect the pericope to have survived only as the 

Rudolf Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1968), p. 267. 

^Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1935), pp. 212-213. 

C 

B. P. Robinson, "Gethsemane-Synoptic and Johannine Viewpoints, 
Church Quarterly Review , CLXVII (January-March 1966), 8. 
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result of Peter's confession of it. 

Jesus says, "Sit here while I pray." This is not yet a 

dramatic moment. We must see the drama about to unfold in the face of 

many possible redactions with reference to Christology, eschatology, 

soteriology, parenesis, etc. We will not find the historic Jesus but 

rather Mark's presentation of Jesus. This is really important to 

remember. Mark presented these ten verses as representing his view of 

Gethsemane. He is confessing something to the early Christian readers 

and that is what we are examining. This does not exclude our feeling 

existentially close to Jesus. Bonhoeffer suggests, 

Schweitzer came to the conclusion that the quest for the historic 
Jesus is an impossibility in itself. Wrede made it clear that a 
purely historical Jesus is inconceivable because the synoptic 
gospels themselves which contain the earliest material are 
already based on the presupposition of the faith of the community. 
It is impossible to get behind the faith in the Kyrios Christos 
to a purely historical Jesus. 

The end of liberal theology means two things: A. Negatively, 
it means the collapse of its own presupposition that Jesus was 
someone other than the Christ. B. Positively, it means that from 
now on the historical interpretation of the New Testament can 
justifiably be pursued only after consideration of the presuppo¬ 
sition that Jesus is the proclaimed Kyrios Christos.6 

The situation Mark describes to us seems real and the decision 

Jesus makes existentially is confronted in our own struggle. Thus, we 

may not find the historic Jesus but we may feel Mark calling us, as he 

called his early readers, to a decision for obedience. 

And he took with him Peter and James and John, and began to be 
greatly distressed and troubled (Mark 14:33). 


^Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Christ the Center (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966), p. 72. 
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In verse 33 we have two major points of interest: one, Jesus 
takes Peter, James and John with him; and two, Jesus is distressed and 
troubled. Even though Jesus takes the three disciples with him perhaps 
for fellowship, or perhaps even to share with Jesus in his agony, Jesus 
is finally alone. We notice that Matthew also has the three except 
that he describes James and John as the sons of Zebedee. Luke, how¬ 
ever, does not refer to the three special disciples. We recall the 
first appearance of Peter, James and John at the raising of the dead 
in Mark 5:37; and again at the transfiguration in Mark 9:2. Robinson 7 
considers Gethsemane to be a continuation of this tradition; he 
believes this to be a revelation once again of the Theophany. This is 

O 

a new Peniel which the disciples are invited to see. Barbour holds 
that there is not a comparison of the divinity of Jesus in the trans¬ 
figuration with the humanity of Jesus in Gethsemane. One explanation 
of the presence of the three disciples is that later Peter, James and 
John became great heads of the church. The only problem with this 
view is that James died early according to the book of Acts. We would 
restate the alternative explanation which is that there is a progres¬ 
sion from the disciples, to the special disciples, to Jesus alone. 

In the second part of the verse is the statement that Jesus 
"began to be greatly distressed and troubled." In Matthew the term 
"distressed" is translated, "He grieved." There are many words that 

7 Robinson, op. eit., p. 10. 

O 

R. S. Barbour, "Gethsemane in the Tradition of the Passion," 
New Testament Studies s XVI:3 (1970), 237. 
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are used in different translations to describe Jesus' human feelings. 

Various reputable authors have said "He was amazed," "He was troubled," 

"He was distressed," "He was agitated," "He was terrified," "He was in 

g 

anguish and grief," and "He was in shock." 

In Mark there is the idea of the Suffering Son of Man. This 
refers to the Suffering servant in Isaiah 53:3, 4, 10. The suffering 
becomes most prominent in verse 34. Psalm 116:3 says, "I suffered 
distress and anguish." Mark uses the Old Testament themes and language 
which he knew well. The disciples do not respond to Jesus' statement, 
and they are unaware of what they can do for Jesus. We see here 
Mark's Messianic secret motif. The disciples understand only after 
the light of the resurrection. 

In Gethsemane we see the battle waged by Jesus against the 
Satanic forces. No matter how mythological Mark can be, we see here 
a human Jesus. Jesus' anguish drives him from his disciples to his 
"Abba." We imagine the questions with which the early authors were 
faced. Why was Jesus feeling distressed? What about Jesus' foreknowl¬ 
edge of all that was to take place? Jesus' foreknowledge is not men¬ 
tioned in Mark, yet it was a known viewpoint as shown in Matthew 11:27. 
Mark introduces a new Messianic concept. Jesus reveals God in Jesus' 
suffering and weakness. The scandal of the cross and Jesus' suffering 
are reinterpreted to mean salvation for the believers. 

And he said to them, 'My soul is very sorrowful, even unto 
death; remain here, and watch' (Mark 14:34). 

Q 

Taylor, op. ait. 3 p. 552. 
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This is the first of five sayings attributed to Jesus in the 
Gethsemane passage. Jesus is extremely sorrowful; his statement may 
be translated: "I would rather be dead," although in verse 36 Jesus 
says he would rather live. This sorrow may be interpreted as his 
amazement at the hatred for him expressed by the people whom he loved. 
It may be an expression of Jesus' love for others rather than grief 
for himself. It may, on the other hand, be fear of death. 

Dibelius uses this thirty-fourth verse in suggesting his 
hypothesis that Mark created the Gethsemane story with reference to 
Old Testament prophecy." 10 He points out Jonah 4:9, Isaiah 53, Psalm 
22:24, Psalm 31:22, and Psalm 119:3. These are all somewhat similar 
verses and may be symbolized by Psalm 42:5, which says, "Why are you 
cast down, 0 my soul, and why are you disquieted within me?" Matthew 
26:38 duplicates Mark 14:34. Branscomb^ argues that Dibelius' 
reasoning is good for verse 34 but he asks what one must do about the 
other nine verses. 

We see Jesus approaching his death with grief; not as a 
Socratic martyr, fearless, but with trepidation; and yet probably as 
a Jewish martyr would approach death, in prayer, as we shall see in 
verse 35f. There exists a tradition that concerns Jesus' praying and 
his sorrow. It is found in Hebrews 5:7-10. 

^ 0 Dibelius, op. ait. 

^Bennett Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1937), pp. 167-168. 
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In the days of his flesh, Jesus offered up prayers and suppli¬ 
cations, with loud cries and tears, to him who was able to save 
him from death, and he was heard for his Godly fear. Although 
he was a Son, he learned obedience through what he suffered; 
and being made perfect he became the source of eternal salva¬ 
tion to all who obey him, being designated by God a high priest 
after the order of Melchizedek. 

About the term “watch," or "keep awake," there is a good deal 

of discussion. Dibelius claims that Mark misinterpreted the word as 

"keep awake," and from this Mark created the entire passage with help 

12 13 

from the Old Testament prophecy. Jeremias, on the other hand, says 

that Mark used the word as a metaphor, not meaning physical sleep, but 

describing the fact that the disciples are asked to watch because of 

the Satanic powers at hand. The disciples failed at this, and in their 

failure were consistent with Mark's theme of the Messianic secret. The 

members of the early church could find in this request of Jesus that his 

disciples watch with him, an example for them to follow. The early 

Christians were to watch for the eschaton which was at hand. 

And going a little farther, he fell on the ground and prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from him (Mark 
14:35). 

Mark says that Jesus went a little farther. Luke suggests that 
Jesus went a stone's throw away. The devil's advocate might wonder how 
Mark could know of Jesus' prayer. Was there anyone near enough to hear 
Jesus' prayer, and was it verbalized? Mark's answer is evidently "yes" 
to these questions. 

12 

Dibelius, op. eit. 

I O 

Joachim Jeremias, New Testament Theology (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1971), p. 138. 
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Mark here describes Jesus as being almost in a state of col¬ 
lapse. "He fell on the ground." This is more dramatic than Luke's 
version. In Luke 22:41 Jesus is described as kneeling. We are 
reminded of Genesis 17:3, which says, "Then Abraham fell on his face; 
and God said to him ..." We see in both Abraham and Jesus a most 
complete form of prostration. For members of the early church this 
was an example to follow, both in the form of prayer and in the fact 
that, faced with a terrifying situation, Jesus found his solace in 
prayer. 

We examine next the words, "if it were possible." Jesus seems, 
according to Mark, to know what is foretold for him in his position as 
suffering Son of Man. And yet Jesus questions whether it is possible 
for God to bring in the eschatological kingdom without the necessity 
of his suffering. Mark seems to assume that Jesus has freedom of 
choice in this decision. 

The next and perhaps most important term in this verse is "the 
hour." This is the hour of suffering, and to it is frequently attrib¬ 
uted apocalyptic meaning, as is seen in Daniel 11:40. 

At the time of the end the king of the south shall attack him; 
but the king of the north shall rush upon him like a whirlwind, 
with chariots and horsemen, and with many ships; and he shall 
come into countries, and shall overflow and pass through. 

Another reference to the apocalyptic eschaton is found in Mark 13:24-27. 

But in those days after that tribulation, the sun will be 
darkened, and the moon will not give its light, and the stars 
will be falling from heaven, and the powers in the heavens will 
be shaken. And then they will see the Son of Man coming in 
with great power and glory and then He will send out the angels, 
and gather his elect from the four winds, from the ends of the 
earth to the ends of heaven. 
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(The above two Bible references are also appropriate to the discussion 
of the term "watch.") In verse 36 of Mark 14 Jesus asks that the cup 
might pass from him. In this hour he is experiencing the bitterness 
of the crucifixion. Mark would perhaps say that Jesus is experiencing 
the agony of bearing the sin of all mankind, but he does not say this 
directly. 

In this narrated prayer Jesus' acceptance of the will of God 
is not markedly emphasized. It is almost as if Mark uses verse 35 to 
describe Jesus as still in a state of questioning, and the direct 
prayer of Jesus in verse 36 as a description of Jesus' full acceptance 
of the will of God. I believe that Mark's theology of the cross 
requires both verse 35 and verse 36. Mark will now describe God's 
plan. 

And he said, 'Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; 
remove this cup from me; yet not what I will, but what thou 
wilt' (Mark 14:36). 

We see in verse 36 that Jesus' obedience will bring salvation; 
and this is a soteriological motif. Second, Jesus' obedience reflects 
a special relationship between Jesus and God, and this is a Christo- 
logical motif. Third, Mark is exhorting his early Christian readers 
to be obedient as Jesus was obedient, and this is a parenetic motif. 
These motifs will now be developed in verse 36. 

We find the second saying of Jesus in this pericope. One of 
the most obvious weaknesses in this verse is attributed to it because 
of verse 37. In verse 37 we read that the disciples were asleep. If 
the disciples were asleep, how could they have heard the prayer? The 
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verse seems to be a theological unit. Jeremias offers a different 
opinion: he says that the metaphor for watching was not referring to 
physical sleep; and that even if physical sleep had occurred there is 
no statement saying that all of the disciples were sleeping all of the 
time. It is my conclusion that whether or not the verse is histori¬ 
cally original, it still is a theological statement of great interest. 
Studies of this verse offer differing conclusions. Bultmann 

states that he finds this verse to be secondary; Conzelmann attempts 

14 

to show that the term "Abba" is from a secondary source. The term 
"Abba" appears once in Mark. The term "Father" is used in Matthew 
thirty-seven times, and later in Luke one hundred times. In Mark it 

15 

appears in Aramaic, and Jeremias finds it to be original with Jesus. 
Jeremias bases practically his entire volume, which is on the proclama¬ 
tion of Jesus, on reference to "Abba." In our usage this word might 
mean "Papa." It is used earlier by Paul in Romans 8:15. It reflects 
a relationship with God which is unique with Jesus. This “Abba" rela¬ 
tionship is described by Paul in Galatians 4:6-7. 

And because you are sons, God has sent the Spirit of his Son 
into our hearts, crying 'Abba, Father!' (6)- So through God 
you are no longer a slave, but a son. And since you are his 
son, and if a son, then an heir. (7) 

Next we read the statement, "all things are possible to thee." 

The logical question coming from this statement is, if this is so, why 

^Hans Conzelmann, An Outline of the Theology of the New 
Testament (New York: Harper & Row, 1969), p. 104. 

15 

Jeremias, op. dt. } p. 186. 
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does God not relieve Jesus? The answer must be that God wanted Jesus 
to continue with his mission, and the theological answer is that this 
mission is one of salvation. 

"This cup" is a cup of bitterness and of suffering. Jesus had 

discussed "the cup" earlier in Mark 10:38. 

Jesus said to them: 'You don't know what you are asking for. 

Can you drink the cup that I must drink? Can you be baptized 
in the way I must be baptized?' (38) 

"The cup" refers to a martyr's death and has even greater implications. 

In Isaiah and Jeremiah the "cup" refers to the divine punishment; and 

Jesus, who is the "Suffering Son of Man," takes punishment for all 

upon himself. Mark 8:31 

And he began to teach them that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the elders, and the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and after three 
days rise again. (31) (See also Mark 10:45 below.) 

The members of the early church recognized the fact that Jesus had 

accepted the "cup," and they knew that they too would have cups of 

sorrow to accept. The early Christians were to follow Jesus' example 

stated by Mark in 10:45: 

... For the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve 
and to give his life as a ransom for many. (45) 

For Mark's readers obedience probably meant a similar "cup" of sorrow 
and service. This is especially true if Mark was writing to those 
being persecuted in Rome. Today the Christian readers must not misin¬ 
terpret the "cup." Obedience does not automatically mean suffering, 
sadness, and agony. Jesus' case is very unique. We must not forget 
that God is good, and that he calls us to a fuller life, which may 
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include suffering. 

In the final phrase of the verse we read, "yet not what I will, 
but what thou wilt." We see first Jesus' human free will. One is 
reminded of the Lord's prayer in Matthew 6:9. Unlike the Lord's 
prayer we do not read "our Father," but instead we read "Abba Father." 
Jesus differentiates himself from the disciples, for it is Jesus' 
agony. Dibelius recalls Jesus' words from the cross, "Why hast thou 
forsaken me?" He suggests that this is not a reference to Jesus' weak¬ 
ness, or emphasis upon Jesus' humanity. Jesus' cry on the cross and 
his agony in Gethsemane can be best understood with reference to Mark 
14:36. Mark is contrasting Jesus’ agonized acceptance of the will of 
God with the unsuspecting sleep of idhe disciples in Gethsemane. 

To this time we have seen the Satanic forces at work. It is 

certain that Mark here believed that Jesus was working against Satan 

in battling against his own will and for God's will. It is interesting 

to note, however, that Mark presents his report in what we would today 

call a demythologized way; and it appears to the reader that Jesus is 

battling his own will, to submit his will to that of God. 

And he came and found them sleeping, and he said to Peter, 

'Simon, are you asleep? Could you not watch one hour?' (Mark 
14:37). 

According to the Marcan Messianic secret motif, verse 37 tells 
that the disciples have fallen asleep. This verse offered a parenetic 
challenge to the early Christians not to fall asleep. Peter played a 
part that is somewhat confusing. In Matthew 26:40 Peter is definitely 
referred to as representing the disciples. 
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And he came to the disciples and found them sleeping, and he 
said to Peter: 'So, could you not watch with me one hour?' 

(Matthew 26:40). 

In Mark it is a little less clear. Peter is called "Simon." This 

1 £ 

Jeremias says, represents an early tradition. In no other place in 
the gospel does Jesus address Peter directly as Simon. This story 
would surely have been distasteful to Peter and the other disciples. 

No doubt this story refers back to Peter's statement as recorded in 
Mark 14:29, 31. We are told in verse 29 that Peter said, "Even though 
they all fall away, I will not." Peter's failure in Gethsemane marks 
a midpoint between his affirmation in verse 29 and his total denial of 
Jesus in verse 68. 

In verse 37 there is a repetition of the word "hour" which 

appeared also in verse 35. Another word appears repeatedly; it is the 

word "watch," which may be used as a metaphor meaning keep awake, and 

in a much deeper sense meaning a fight against temptation. This word 

probably has eschatological overtones: Jesus is concerned for the 

disciples that they should be watchful in the last days. (Mark 13:37 

"What I say to you I say to all: Watch!") The phrase "watch one 

hour" in verse 37 deals more directly, however, with staying awake 

than is the case in verse 35, which has a more eschatological emphasis. 

Watch and pray that you may not enter into temptation; the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak (Mark 14:38). 

It is the opinion of many scholars that this verse comes from 
the early church, and is not an original saying of Jesus. It is 

16 IMd., p. 91. 
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nevertheless possible that Mark used a phrase originally spoken by 
Jesus referring to watching for the last days and entering not into 
temptation. In Luke 22:28 Jesus spoke about his trials and tempta¬ 
tions, "You are those who have continued with me in my trials." We 
begin this verse with an eschatological reference. Mark entreats mem¬ 
bers of the early church to watch and pray as Jesus himself prayed in 
his hour of trouble. For the early church the eschatological time 
was imminent. Satan's threat was present and overwhelming. 

Matthew repeats the same verse as is in Mark 14:38 "the spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak." Luke omits this verse. The 
comparison of flesh and spirit reminds us of several traditions pre¬ 
vailing at the time when these words were spoken. In the Gnostic 
tradition the spirit is supposedly captured in the flesh. In Jewish 
tradition, one also sees man's dependence on the spirit and his own 
frailty, John 3:6 "That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit" (see also Numbers 27:16, and 
Isaiah 31:3). 

From this verse 38 on we shall see Jesus as an heroic figure 
to the end of the pericope. Mark says that it was in his crucifixion 
that Jesus became King. For the Christians the cross was as a scandal. 
Why was the Messiah crucified? Why was he not a king of a worldly 
kingdom? Mark is saying that the cross is not a scandal but a saving 
event. For the reader to be a Christian, to have faith, he must under¬ 
stand the new Messiah who is the suffering servant, who will defeat 
Satan in prayer and on the cross. 
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And again he went away and prayed, saying the same words (39). 

And again he came and found them sleeping, for their eyes were 
very heavy; and they did not know what to answer him (40). 

And he came the third time, . . . (41a) (Mark 14:39, 40, 41a). 

Dibelius considers this section to be an elaboration of what 
went before. Luke does not include the three prayers, possibly because 
he wanted to use the angel motif. The number "three" has real signifi¬ 
cance, and there is no reason to believe that this number was not 
important for Jesus in his form of prayer. In Matthew the second 
prayer is elaborated. In Matthew 26:42 Jesus' submission to the will 
of God is again emphasized. Both Matthew and Mark say that the dis¬ 
ciples' eyes were very heavy. Perhaps this is Satan's imposed drowsi¬ 
ness. Mark says that the disciples did not know what to answer Jesus. 
This was used in the transfiguration, Mark 9:6, "He and the others 
were so frightened that he did not know what to say." The tender¬ 
hearted Luke in Luke 22:45 suggests that the disciples were sleeping 
for sheer grief and sorrow. To the end the disciples do not know what 
to do for Jesus. They will know only when it has all ended in the 
resurrection. 

. . . and said to them, 'Are you still sleeping and taking 
your rest? It is enough; the hour has come; the Son of Man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners (41b). Rise, let us 
be going; see, my betrayer is at hand (42).' (Mark 14:41b, 

42). 

We have in this section a summary of Mark's point of view. 

The resurrected Jesus has been reintroduced back into the life of Jesus. 

This section deals with the transition between the Gethsemane 
pericope and the arrest of Jesus. There are textual difficulties with 
the phrases "Are you sleeping?" and "It is enough." It is difficult 
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| to decide whether the first reading should be "Are you still sleeping?" 
or "Sleep on." The difference is between a question and a command. 

The correct translation is likely, "Are you still sleeping?" This 
refers to the disciples' belief that the "hour" is far away. Different 
interpretations of "It is enough" suggest these possibilities: "It is 
delayed"; "Judas will get me now"; "This is the end." It may also 
\ mean to receive or to be far away. The best translation seems to be 
"It is enough." In other words the "hour" has come and the disciples 
have slept long enough. This is the "hour" mentioned by Jesus in 
verse 35, the "hour" of the Suffering Son of Man. 

We see Marcan theology in the climax statement, "The hour has 
come, the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners." This is 
the eschatological hour. It is faced by the divine man, Jesus, who 
fought the battle alone. In Mark 14:42 Mark portrays Jesus as having 
foreknowledge of Judas' intent. And Jesus in an heroic way went to 
meet him. In this fifth and final saying of Jesus in the pericope, 
the Sinless is handed over to sinners. 

SECTION TWO: GETHSEMANE MOTIFS 
Christological Motifs 

The first Christological motif we find is seen in verses 33 
and 34. We see a human Jesus who is "greatly distressed and troubled," 
and who is "sorrowful even unto death." We may identify with the 
human side of Jesus existentially, but it is inseparable from the 
divine side of Jesus. The Suffering Servant of Isaiah seen in Mark 
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14:33, 34 is combined with the Son of Man in verse 41. It is the 
divine man Jesus who does battle against Satan and whom Mark describes 
as being utterly alone except for "Abba." 

In Mark 14:36 we see that the early Christians felt Jesus had 
a special relationship with his God. The term "Abba" reflected this 
closeness. This was a free Jesus who could ask God'that if it were 
possible the hour might pass from him. Mark's major theme involves 
God's plan for Jesus. It is here that Christology combines with 
Soteriology. God refuses to relieve Jesus and this implies that it is 
His will for Jesus to suffer for all mankind. God's love for men is 
being revealed by Jesus' obedience. It remains only for the early 
Christians and for us to say "Yes" or "No" to this vision of God, and 
the redemptive act. Gethsemane offers the psychological climax of 
what physically will be completed on the cross. Mark's description of 
the Messianic concept changes the scandal of the cross to represent 
the humiliation which is really the exaltation of Christ. 

Soteriological Motifs 

We have already mentioned what seems to be the most important 
theme for Mark. Jesus is battling in his "hour," and he finally 
accepts the "hour"—accepts it by submitting himself to the will of 
God. It is this acceptance which was for Mark man's salvation, because 
Jesus prayed to his Father who could relieve Jesus, and yet who refused 
to do so. Mark would say that God's plan for salvation included the 
death of God's son who was not just a miracle worker, but who was the 
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Son of God, the Son who had chosen the way of humility rather than 
power for the sake of all sinners. We cannot forget the phrase which 
reads "the hour has come." This is not only the "hour" of betrayal, 
but also the "hour" of salvation and eschatological fulfillment. 

One might refer to an early Christian creed, Philippians 2:5-11, 

for a better view of God's saving act. We must remember however, that 

this is pre-Pauline and not necessarily Marcan in total. 

Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ Jesus, 

(5) who, though he was in the form of God, did not count equality 
with God a thing to be grasped, (6) but emptied himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being bom in the likeness of men. (7) 

And being found in human form he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even death on a cross. (8) Therefore God 
has highly exalted him and bestowed on him the name which is 
above every name, (9) that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, in heaven and on earth and under the earth, (10) and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. (11) (Philippians 2:5-11). 


Parenetic Motifs 

The readers are exhorted to pray for help when they are in their 
own Gethsemanes. Now that Jesus had been resurrected, the disciples 
could see that there was meaning for them in the warning to "watch," 
and not to fall asleep. These early Christians were being told by 
Mark in the Gethsemane passage that they must bear their cups as they 
were being persecuted in Rome, just as Jesus had been persecuted by 
Satan and by evil men. Now the Christians had one more of Jesus' 
prayers, and they knew that they too should pray, "Thy will Abba, and 
not my will." There are two points to follow: first, they should 
strive after an "Abba" relationship; and second, they must be obedient 
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as their Lord was obedient. We might consider verse 38 as a summary 

for the early Christians to follow, and it is appropriate for us. 

Watch and pray that you may not enter into temptation; the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak (Mark 14:38). 

Eschatological Motifs 

If we are to see eschatological importance in this pericope, 
we must have seen in Mark that Jesus was battling Satan, first in 
temptation stories throughout the pericope, in exorcism, and in casting 
out of demons. It is logical to assume that in this section Mark 
believed that Jesus' battle was with Satan. ’With this in mind, "watch," 
"the hour," and "the cup" as referred to in verses 34 through 38 must 
refer to the time of this battle. Jesus won the battle by submitting 
his will to God's will. Because of the resurrection there is a dual 
eschatology. In some way the parousia is still in the future. In a 
way the Gethsemane passage is a preview of exactly what will occur on 
the cross in a more complete manner. The combination of the apocalyp¬ 
tic view in Daniel with the Suffering servant view of Isaiah was 
explained by Mark to his readers. The resurrection on the other hand 
reflects not only the imminence of the eschaton but also its present 
actualization. The time is now for Mark's readers and for us as Mark 
says to all of us: 

. . . the hour has come; the Son of Man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners (Mark 14:41b). 

The work done in Sections One and Two of this Chapter may be 
compared with the scientist's use of the microscope. In Section One 
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the ten verses of the Gethsemane text were examined microscopically. 

Each verse was separately dissected. Section Two summarized the major 
motifs and themes found in the ten verses. It is now important to note 
that Mark does not emphasize each theme equally. What are the major 
themes derived from the exegesis? If we turn the microscope to a greater 
degree of magnification, we focus on Mark's emphasis of two major 
themes. These are both well summarized in verse 36. Throughout the 
ten verses Mark describes Jesus' strange and unique relationship with 
God. Jesus calls his God "Abba," or "Papa." To understand Gethsemane 
in Marcan theology, we must understand this."Abba" relationship. This 
is the first major theme that will be discussed in Section Two of 
Chapter III; and it will be illuminated by John Cobb's theology. 

Mark's second major theme, which runs throughout the ten 
verses, is "Jesus' obedience to God." This theme is also magnified in 
verse 36 which reads, "Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; 
remove this cup from me; yet not what I will but what Thou wilt." This 
is the second major Gethsemane theme that will be discussed in Section 
Three of Chapter III and it will be illuminated by John Cobb's the¬ 
ology. 
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CHAPTER III 


JOHN COBB'S THEOLOGY AS IT PERTAINS TO 
THE GETHSEMANE PERI COPE, MARK 14:32-42 

Dr. John Cobb is a twentieth century theologian who is heavily 
indebted to Alfred North Whitehead in his theology. Dr. Cobb is 
responsible for a valuable interpretation of Whitehead in addition to 
his own creative thinking. 

For a brief introduction to both Cobb and Whitehead one might 
read the following books written by Dr. Cobb: A Christian Natural 
Theology, God and the World, The Structure of Christian Existence, 
Living Options in Protestantism, and "A Whiteheadian Christology"— 
an article which appears in the book. Process Philosophy by Delwin 
Brown. 

The minister, in preparing the sermon and worship service, will 
find it desirable to consult the work of eminent theologians. This has 
two aspects: First, the theologian's work must illuminate the Biblical 
text in question. Second, the theologian must have a doctrine of man 
that allows for translation and communication of the text and appro¬ 
priate theology to the laity. 

There are three sections in this chapter. In Section One 
Cobb's discussion of the evolution of the psyche is introduced. Sec¬ 
tion One reflects Cobb's book. The Structure of Christian Existence. 
This lays the groundwork for sections two and three which are directly 
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related to the two major themes of the Gethsemane passage. 

In Section Two Cobb's understanding of Jesus' relationship to 
God is discussed. If we focus on Mark 14:36, we see that Jesus has a 
strange and unique relation to God. He calls his God "Abba," or 
"Papa." To understand Gethsemane in Marcan theology we must understand 
this relationship. In this section we are dependent on Cobb's article 
entitled "A Whiteheadian Christology," which is found in a book by 
Delwin W. Brown, Process Philosophy. It was this relationship that 
allowed Jesus to go from the statement, "Remove this cup from me," to 
the statement, "Yet not what I will, but what thou wilt." This is a 
Christological concern which has soteriological implications. 

The third section directly follows from the second major theme 
in Gethsemane. The theme discussed in Section Three is Jesus' obedi¬ 
ence to God. This obedience is based on an "Abba" relationship which 
is discussed in Section Two. Dr. Cobb once again illuminates this 
theme as he draws from Whiteheadian Philosophy and his own Process 
Theism. In Section Three there is reference to material from two of 
Dr. Cobb's books, God and the Worlds and A Christian Natural Theology. 

Throughout Chapter III attention is given to the psychological 
aspects of Cobb's presentation of his doctrine of man. In.the discus¬ 
sion of Cobb's doctrine of man the following texts in the area of per¬ 
sonality theory are used: Existence by Rollo May, The Search for Mean¬ 
ing by A. Ungersma, The doctor and the Soul by Victor Frankl, Guilt: 
Theory and Therapy by E. V. Stein, Constructive Aspects of Anxiety by 
Hiltner and Menninger, and Community 3 Church 3 and Hedling by R. A. 
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Lambourne. 

Dr. Cobb's doctrine of man allows for good communication of 
the text and appropriate theology to the laity as we imply throughout 
Chapter III. 


SECTION ONE: THE EVOLUTION OF THE PSYCHE 

What shall we look for in man that we may call the center of 

his existence? Cobb suggests that the soul, or the psyche, is a flow 

or society of separate entities or moments of experienced In human 

beings each of these moments of experience has its dominant center. 

This dominance or center of the psyche in its subjectiveness, Cobb 

calls "the structure of existence." 

This is perhaps more understandable when it is seen in an 

evolutionary sense. In pre-primitive life the psyche was subservient 

to the bodily desires. In primitive existence the psyche found its 

center in the unconscious. This resulted in a life of symbolism of 

the unconscious; we would call it mythical existence. This is 

2 

described by Mircea Eliade in his book. Cosmos and History, 

All life was sacred and history was denied by the use of cos- 
mogeny and the myth of the eternal return. 

Civilized man progressed to rationalization of the reflective 

^John Cobb, Structure of Christian Existence (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1967), pp. 24-35. 

p 

Mircea Eliade, Cosmos and History (New York: Harper & Row, 
1956), pp. 1-162. 
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consciousness, although his life was still mythical. 

Axial existence was the next progression, and it is notable 

because the psyche now was centered in rational, reflective conscious- 
4 

ness. The reaction to such existence found several alternatives. The 
Buddhist reaction was to deny this center, to deny it by destroying 

5 

the self. Homeric, Socratic existence is notable for the fact that 
the center of the psyche was believed to be in the reason. 

The prophetic structure of existence allowed for personhood. 

The Jew recognized the divine "I," and therefore was able to recognize 
his personal "I." He held himself responsible for his actions. Unlike 
the Socratic man, the Jew recognized his capacity for doing evil. This 
required a degree of self-transcendence. 

For greater elaboration of the Jewish form of existence, one 
might read Bultmann's Primitive Christianity J Parts I and II. We 
must see Jesus as a Jew who existed in a time when God had become 
remote. Part of the cause and effect of this remoteness was legalism 
and apocalypticism. 

In Gethsemane, God is not distant, but is very close, very 
personal, and very immediate. Action had been important for the Jews; 
motivation and intension in addition to action are important for 

^Cobb, op. cit. s pp. 46-52. ^Ibid. , pp. 52-60. 

S Ibid . 3 pp. 60-73. 6 Ibid.> pp. 73-94. 

^ Rudolf Bultmann, Primitive Christianity (New York: Meredith 
Meridian Books, 1956), pp. 1-100. 
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Jesus. Jesus radicalizes prophetic existence. 

Jesus goes beyond what the Jew would require of himself; for 
Jesus is not being just, dividing the good equally between himself and 
others, but he is sacrificing himself for others. The Christian con¬ 
fesses that Jesus saw life as requiring sacrificial love, and sees an 
almost perfect fulfillment of this vision of reality in Jesus' 
existence. 

Dr. Cobb would describe Jesus in the terms "self-transcending 

O 

selfhood." Victor Frank! uses the same terms to describe this stage 
of man's development. Cobb and Frank! call it spiritual existence. 

As existentialist Rollo May would say, man holds himself responsible; 
and Dr. Cobb would add that man is responsible for his psychic center 
of existence. Jesus broadened his outlook from concern with himself 
alone, with his own will and actions, to care for community and all 
others. Jesus took responsibility for what others should be. 

Q 

It is Dr. Cobb's opinion that Jesus' life brought into the 
world the possibility of a new form of existence. Jesus' form of 
existence as we see him in Gethsemane reflects spiritual, self-tran¬ 
scending selfhood, openness, and agapeic caring for others in love 
which is a response to the call of God. 

Rollo May, in chapter 1 of his book Existence suggests the 

^Cobb, op. cit. 3 pp. 107-125. 

9 

Ibid. 

^Rollo May, Existence (New York: Basic Books, 1958), pp. 10- 
19. 
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existentialist's concern for man's relationship to true reality. In 
the fulfillment of the highest vision of reality that man has seen, 
Jesus did not fail. In short Jesus' structure of existence brought 
into the world the possibility for the Christian ultimate structure 
of existence. 

The Christian structure of existence is nothing more than 
spiritual existence based upon agapeic love, the love to which Jesus 
witnesses in his death on the cross for the sake of those whom he 
loved. 

Thus we see a process of becoming. Man has evolved in history. 
We may also see intrapsychic becoming. Man, in his "search for 
meaning," the title of a book by Ungersma, may center his existence 
in his body, emotions, reason, or will; or ultimately he may hold 
himself responsible for his psychic center. This area is open for 
much fuller development in conjunction with such a psychological 
approach as the psychosocial approach of Eric Erikson. 

SECTION TWO: JESUS' RELATIONSHIP TO GOD 

The term, "Abba," is an expression of the close relationship 
between Jesus and God. What was the unique relationship? We see in 
the Gethsemane passage, as we see in the entire New Testament, a con¬ 
fusing mixture of the humanity and the divinity of Jesus. We find 
the historical combined with the creedal. Jesus is at the same time 
in Gethsemane a man who is, "sorrowful even unto death," and on the 
other hand the divine one who calls himself, “the Son of Man." 
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Jesus had a unique claim of authority. This strange claim was 
different in kind from that claim made by the sleepy disciples. In 
the phrase, "Watch and pray that you may not enter into temptation," 
we see that a response to Jesus is in a strange way at the same time 
a response to God. The Gospel writers approach this strange claim in 
different ways. In Mark's account we are quite aware of the humanity 
of Jesus in his relationship to God. Luke on the other hand grasps 
the truth from a different perspective. In describing Gethsemane, 

Luke emphasizes the divine mystery with the presence of an angel motif 
and with Jesus' sweat which falls like drops of blood. It is true not 
only for Gethsemane, that each of the Gospel writers grasps from his 
perspective a little bit of the truth of the strange relationship 
between Jesus and God. In Mark's Gospel the response to Jesus' 
authority is the response to God, and therefore Mark calls his readers 
to follow Jesus' words and to "stay awake." 

Thus in each Gospel we see an image of the imageless. We call 
upon John Cobb's theology to help us clarify how God was uniquely 
related to Jesus, and to give us a twentieth century image of the 
imageless. I am in this section totally dependent upon an article by 
Dr. John Cobb in a book by Brown called Process Philosophy. The 
article is entitled, "A Whiteheadian Christology." I will in the fol¬ 
lowing pages attempt to give a correct interpretation of Dr. Cobb's 
major points, and I will attempt to draw appropriate application to the 
Gethsemane passage. We shall follow the three major sub-titles 
offered by Cobb. First, we shall discuss how Alfred North Whitehead's 
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Process Philosophy allows for thinking of one entity within another, 
and how God may be seen as present in different modes in different 
persons. Second, we shall discuss the unique "I" of Jesus, and how 
this pertains to the previous discussion of the varied modes of God's 
presence in men. Third, we shall discuss the implications of the 
preceding points in the understanding of Jesus' work. 

How God was Present in Jesus 

The Jesus we see in Gethsemane is fully human and yet there is 
the unique presence of God in Jesus. We cannot approach this problem 
with substantive categories. There is no part of Jesus' humanity that 
is substantively replaced by part of the divine. In classical Chris¬ 
to! ogy, it was possible for the human will of Jesus to be replaced by 
the divine Logos. This produced a Logos-sarx Christology. Dr. Cobb 
cautions us against such substantive thought. The problem of the 
classical approach is that it does not do justice to the humanity of 
Jesus. This is important because when we read Mark 14:32-42, we feel 
existentially close to the human Jesus in his struggle. Classical 
Christology as exemplified by the Chalcedonian creed, managed only to 
recognize the limitations of their own categories. The Chalcedonian 
creed describes the Jesus we see in Gethsemane in negative terms. 

Thus the humanity and divinity of Jesus are neither separated nor 
confused. Process Theology offers us new categories of thought that 
allow us to say in a positive way that which the early church fathers 
were trying to say without the correct tools for expression. 
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Alfred North Whitehead suggested how one entity might be 
present in another. For illustration we examine two successive occa¬ 
sions of experience. Occasion A is immediately followed by occasion 
B. B therefore incorporates A into itself as the present moment 
incorporates past moments into itself. There is no aspect of B that 
is displaced by A's presence in B. A is really present in B. There 
are two further questions that Dr. Cobb asks. First, can this analysis 
be applied to God's relationship to man? Second, can one speak of dif¬ 
ferences in God's mode of presence in man? Dr. Cobb suggests that the 
best way to see God is as an actual occasion. Therefore, in our 
example one might see occasion A as God and this occasion is prehended 
by a human occasion, B. Another assertion is required at this point, 
and that is that all occasions prehend God. Thus we know God as part 
of our prehended data. 

If A and B are two successive occasions, the presence of A 
in B is partially determined by A and partially determined by B. We 
will here use an illustration taken from the Gethsemane passage, but 
we must remember that this is our own psychologizing for the sake of 
an illustration. Let us imagine three successive occasions. A is the 
occasion in which Jesus was faced with the decision whether or not he 
would allow his grief to overpower him and destroy him. B might then 
be Jesus' decision to center his existence on God's will. We see here 
that A's affect on B is minimal. We might imagine occasion C in which 
Jesus decides to pray to his Father. Occasions A and B would be incor¬ 
porated into C, and in the last part of our example occasion B would 
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be radically important in its influence on C. 

Let us imagine a second set of occasions A, B, and C. Occasion 
A is Jesus' decision whether or not to experience anger toward those 
who rejected him. This anger might have been a general emotional 
state, or might have been more specifically directed to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, or perhaps even to Judas. If in the following occasion 
Jesus decides to focus on God's will for Jesus., and if this will were 
prehended as a call for an attitude of compassion and care, then once 
again A would be minimized. B would then have maximum influence on 
the following occasion C. We might expect occasion C to be Jesus' 
heroic surrender and his expression of compassion. 

The next important development in this theory is that White- 
head suggests that every actual occasion derives its initial aim from 
God in the initial phase of each actual occasion. Whitehead calls 
this initial aim the introduction of an eternal object. This initial 
aim comes from "primordial or mental pole" of God. In other words, 
part of man's relationship to God is in God's call to man in each 
moment to the best that is possible in that moment. We shall be dis¬ 
cussing this more fully in Section Three of this chapter. We must 
remember that Whitehead says that this is common to all persons and 
that would have included Jesus. In some way we see that God is 
dependent upon man and we also notice that in one sense there is room 
for a developing God. 

There is a significant point to be made here, and that is that 
we are all sons of God. Jesus was not the only one who was divine and 
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human. We are all a composite of our experiences, and each of us has 
within his individual psyche prehensions of divine and human occasions. 
In classical Christology and even today the question of the divinity 
and humanity of Jesus has ended in a brick wall which has not been 
penetrated, but rather circumnavigated by the use of the term 
"mystery." Now with the help of Whitehead's analysis, we are forced 
to go one step further. Now we see that Jesus in Gethsemane was simi¬ 
lar to us, and yet we must ask what made him so unique and strangely 
different from us. So we ask a second question, "How can there be 
different modes of God's presence in man?" 

There are three answers. First, God's aim for us is different 
in each occasion. Second, the prehensive objectification of God need 
not be restricted to the initial aim. Third, the degree to which the 
initial aim is realized in the subjective aim differs in each occasion. 
Thus, God's call can be accepted or rejected. God's call may or may 
not be experienced with reference to God as its source. Man's response 
to God's call influences God's call to man in the next moment. 

The Unique "I" of Jesus 

The material introduced in this section is more a reflection 
of the original thought of Dr. Cobb than it is directly taken from 
Alfred North Whitehead. Dr. Cobb suggests that God's presence in 
Jesus played the structural role in actual occasions constituting his 
personal life that it has played nowhere else. It is appropriate here 
to refer back to Section One in this chapter which dealt with the 
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evolution of the psyche. We there described the psyche in these words: 
"Dr. Cobb suggests that the soul or psyche is a flow or society of 
separate entities or moments of experience. In human beings, each of 
these moments of experience has its dominant center. This dominance 
or center of the psyche in its subjectiveness Cobb calls 'structure of 
existence.'" We know that some persons identify the self or the "I" 
with the body, the emotions, the reason, or the will. 

The "I" of Jesus was different from that common to the prophets. 
Jeremiah experienced his "I" over against the divine "I." In Geth- 
semane we do not see Jesus assuming to be God. He prays to his "Abba." 
In some way however, Jesus' perceptions become identified with God's 
perceptions, "Yet not what I will, but what thou wilt." This unique¬ 
ness is implicit throughout Jesus' life. It is described by all four 
Gospel writers. For example, in Matthew's version of the Sermon on 
the Mount, Matthew 5:21 ff., Jesus repeatedly says, "You have heard 
that men were told in the past, . . . But now I tell you . . ." 

Dr. Cobb gives three illustrations of God's modes of presence 
in men. First, most men most of the time receive the content of their 
experience with very little concern for the source of the content, who 
is God. Surely the disciples in Gethsemane may be seen in this way. 
Mark points out that the disciples did not heed God's call from Jesus 
to recognize the situation as being a significant time for relating 
to God—the "Source." Second, we have the "I" of prophetic existence. 
Jeremiah recognized the source of his experiences to be God. He 
developed his "I" in relationship with the divine "I." He was at the 
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same time forced to make decisions about the content of his prehen¬ 
sions. He attempted to choose that action which was closest to his 
perception of God's call. Thus prophetic existence combined an aware¬ 
ness of both the source and the content of the prehension of God. 

Dr. Cobb suggests that the mode of God's presence in Jesus 
was different from that of most men, and even different from that of 
prophetic existence. For Jesus, specific content was of secondary 
importance. God's aim for Jesus was for Jesus to prehend the God in 
him in terms of that which constituted Jesus as God. Jesus was called 
to center his existence in the Lordship, love, and in the incomparable 
superiority of being and of value. This was not experienced as infor¬ 
mation about God, but as God's presence in Jesus. Dr. Cobb suggests 
that Jesus went one step further, and that this was not a prehension 
alongside other prehensions, but that Jesus' psyche or unique "I" was 
centered in this prehension. In some moments, Jesus perceived the 
world, his own past, future, emotions, and reason in terms of the 
presence of God in him. Thus Jesus' valuation and relative importance 
of things, persons, self, motives, actions, present, and future, were 
determined by the perspective given in Jesus' prehension of God. Thus 
the "I" of Jesus was constituted by Jesus' prehension of God. 

This illuminates the Gethsemane passage. Mark describes Jesus 
as struggling to center Jesus' perception and will to that of God's 
perception and will. We do not know the content of God's call for 
Jesus, but we do know the relative importance of the One who called. 
This is reflected in the term "Abba." We read Mark 14:36, "Abba, 
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Father, all things are possible to thee, remove this cup from me. Yet 
not what I will, but what thou wilt." 

In Gethsemane we see Jesus in relationship with God. No entity 
determines how it will be determined by another entity. God's call to 
Jesus in Gethsemane was distinctive; and apart from this call, Jesus 
could not have been what he was. The initiative lay with God, but the 
call did not compel a response. 

Implications for the Work of Jesus 

The presentation thus far implies something with regard to the 
work of Jesus. Dr. Cobb discusses this under four headings: 

1. Authority, 2. Revelation, 3. Example, and 4. Salvation. 

1. Authority : Dr. Cobb has suggested Jesus' claim of unique 
and strange authority, and Dr. Cobb has demonstrated the possibility 
of this claim of authority. The final substantiation of Jesus' claim 
rests only in the inherent power of that claim as it conforms to each 
of our concepts of reality. Mark, in writing the Gethsemane passage, 
was confessing belief in Jesus' authority. For us to be Christians, 
we must also be grasped by the reality of that claim. 

In Gethsemane we see a unique picture of Jesus' struggle to 
center his perception in his experience of the reality of God. God's 
presence in Jesus determined Jesus' perceptions of the world. Jesus 
therefore intensified and translated the Jewish understanding of God. 
The Christian can only confess that Jesus' perceptions, beliefs, and 
actions conformed to God's perceptions. Thus Jesus described what he 
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was from a perspective that could not be transcended. In Gethsemane 
we feel the authority of Jesus' claim as we see Jesus attempting to 
live from God and for God. 

2. Revelation^ Ur. Cobb states that Jesus reveals what it 
means to live in terms of what reality really is. In Gethsemane we 
see Jesus experiencing spiritual existence. Jesus reveals a new con¬ 
cept of God which Mark was trying to describe in his Gospel. The God 
revealed to us in Gethsemane by Jesus is caring, sacrificing, depend¬ 
ent upon and coming to man. Jesus reveals in Gethsemane a God who 
suffers with us: "My soul is very sorrowful, even unto death." We 
see a God whose power is in powerlessness. Jesus reveals what man in 
relationship to God can ideally be. 

3. Example : If we are to see Jesus as an example we must 
take this in the broader sense. We must be careful not to assume that 
our present call is identical to Jesus' call in Gethsemane. We recall 
that Mark had a major purpose. He was writing to Christians who were 
being persecuted. We must be sure that we do not equate God's call 
with a call to martyrdom. Mark was truly saying that man should be 
obedient. Mark's Gospel is a Gospel of disci pieship. 

4. Salvation : Salvation according to Dr. Cobb is seen in 
Jesus' bringing into the world the possibility of a new form of 
existence. 

I end this section with a few general observations. It seems 
to me that there are some emphases in Dr. Cobb's approach that are not 
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common to orthodox Christianity. First, this is a Theistic approach 
rather than a Trinitarian approach. Jesus is not the pre-existent 
Logos who empties himself and takes the form of man. Jesus is rather 
our equal. Jesus is divine and human and is the Son of God, but so is 
each one of us. 

Jesus' saving act is not dependent on his resurrection, exalta¬ 
tion, intercession, or parousia. The once for all act seen in Jesus 
does not focus on him as an expiation for our sins. It rather focuses 
on Jesus as the revealer of God's grace. We may see in Marcan theology 
the grace as embodied in the term "Abba." 

I think that the term Christ should still be used with refer¬ 
ence to Jesus. If we translate the term "Christ" as "Savior," we may 
then focus on Christ's saving act as the revelation of God's grace, and 
the introduction of the possibility of a new and ultimate form of 
existence which we call Christian existence. 

Another point may be mentioned here. In Chapter II we discuss 
Mark's Jesus whom we cannot assume is synonymous with Jesus of Nazareth. 

Cobb's discussion includes references to John's Jesus. The major 

question now is, "Can Cobb help us to understand Marcan theology if 
his references are to John?" The answer is affirmative and without 
any inconsistencies. It is necessary to see a fourth Jesus. There is 
Jesus of Nazareth, Mark's Jesus, John's Jesus, and John Cobb's Jesus. 
Mark, John, and Cobb each gives an image of the imageless. We cannot 
say dogmatically that Mark's Jesus is the true Jesus of Nazareth, or 
i that Cobb's Jesus is the true Jesus of Nazareth, etc. 
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We have just discussed Cobb's Jesus in this section. Cobb 
illuminates Johannine statements such as, "I am the way, the truth, 
and the life"; and Marcan statements such as, "Abba, Father, all 
things are possible to Thee; remove this cup from me; yet not what I 
will but what Thou wilt." Cobb's doctrine of man offers more precise 
and complete categories than were available to the theologians Mark 
or John. Cobb's concept of the unique "I" of Jesus is appropriate to 
both Marcan and Johannine theology, yet it does not equate the two 
theologies. It allows the different languages and thought concepts of 
the two theologians to be used under Cobb's categories. Cobb's success 
or failure in this endeavor is reflected in the relative coherence of 
this section. The reader is left to judge. 

SECTION THREE: DISCERNING AND DOING GOD'S WILL 
Discerning God's Will 

Process Philosophy allows the view that the greatest reality 
is in relationships; not in the one who is looking or in the one who 
is seen, but in the process of seeing, of experiencing, or of relating. 
This omits the substantive categories that have been used for many 
years; it is also up to date with the present trend seen in Gestalt 
psychotherapy and in existential analysis. Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
wanted to emphasize the whole individual in relationship. Nietzsche 
felt it took courage to be and Kierkegaard that man must confront the 
anxiety which free choice creates. Both men reacted against fragmen¬ 
tation of the individual. I think Dr. Cobb, in his Process Philosophy, 
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gets below the subject-object cleavage that Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
were battling. In the process of seeing, I am a part of your experi¬ 
ence and you are a part of my experience. The importance is the rela¬ 
tionship which is the center underlying the experience. One may focus 
more on the "knowing" of someone rather than the "knowing about" 
someone. 

Whiteheadian philosophy is based upon an understanding of 
human events as occasions of events. These actual occasions are a 
unitary moment made up of many energy events. God is seen as an actual 
occasion or an actual entity. He is a special actual entity in that 
he is non-temporal. In the actual occasion there are two components: 
first, the data from the past, and second, the present possibility, 
which is seen as the initial aim of every actual occasion given to us 
by God. Thus, God and the world, and specifically God and man, are 
interrelated in the process of becoming. In this discussion we shall 
therefore discuss man in his discernment of God's will. In Gethsemane 
this theme is captured in the phrase, "Yet not what I will, but what 
thou wilt." 

In the past we closed many doors; in the present we are given 
the open door, the eternal object, as it is called, of the possibili¬ 
ties that still remain to us. This is a gift; it is a gift from God; 
it is what is called "grace." In some cases it is a chance to say 
"No" to the binding judgments of the past. It always involves the 
human choice, and this is a free choice. 

So in our discussion of "Discerning God's Will," let us refer 
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to Dr. Cobb's book, God and the World. We look specifically at Chap¬ 
ter II, entitled, "The One Who Calls." 

The task of discerning God's will is awesome, and man's first 
attempt will be in some way to pin it down, to locate God's will in 
time and in place. Dr. Cobb's emphasis along with that of Whitehead, 
Bultmann, Heidegger, Buber and Bonhoeffer is that we discern God's 
will in the now, in the reality of the present moment. God's will is 
ever present with us as the initial aim of each new actual occasion. 

God is calling man out of the past and into the present. 

Jesus' call to the Jews seemed to be similar to this. He called men 
to leave the strict, rigid tradition, the institutions, the sanctions, 
and the past under which the Jews were living. Jesus said, "Follow 
me and leave the dead to bury their own dead" (Matthew 8:22). Jesus 
was also asked by the Pharisees when the Kingdom of God was coming; and 
Jesus told them that "The Kingdom of God is not coming with signs to 
be observed, nor will they say, 'Lo, here it is,’ or 'There!' for 
behold, the Kingdom of God is in the midst of you" (Luke 17:20, 21). 

Dr. Cobb would caution us against leaving the past and rushing 
into an apocalyptic future model which is offered by Pannenberg. Dr. 
Cobb describes the call not as a future call but as a present call 
forward. This deals with man where he is. It implies progress, pos¬ 
sibility of growth because of freedom; and it implies an evolutionary 
process. The existentialists such as Rollo May and Victor Frank! 
recognize the importance of commitment to this process for growth. 

So we have the answer to our question of where we discern God's 
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will. We see that we have now focused on the present moment and on a 
God who gives us in the initial aim of every actual occasion the ideal 
possibility for us in that moment. 

We must digress just for a moment and ask ourselves the 
question, "Does this theoretical model fit our actual experience?" 

Dr. Cobb formulates our thoughts by asking three brief questions: 
First, is there a call forward that we experience? Second, is it 
objective to us? Third, may we give it personal language and call 
this "God"? Any answers are assertions; they are not provable. If we 
are concerned with discerning God's will, we will assume that the 
answers to these three questions must be "Yes." 

For a more adequate affirmation of these three assertions, I 
offer a quotation by Kazantzakis^ which Cobb used. We will also be 
able to see the locus of God's call forward in the present, and we 
will see its eternally ideal quest. In this quotation the "cry" is 
God's call forward: 

Blowing through heaven and earth, and in our hearts and in the 
hearts of every living thing is a gigantic breath, a great cry, 
which we call 'God.' Plant life wished to continue its motion¬ 
less sleep next to stagnant waters, but the cry leaped up within 
it and violently shook its roots. 'Away! Let go of the earth. 
Walk!' Had the tree been able to think and judge, it would have 
cried, 'I don't want to; what are you urging me to do? You are 
demanding the impossible!' The cry without pity kept shaking 
its roots and shouting, 'Away! Let go of the earth. Walk!' 

It shouted in this way for thousands of eons. And lo! As a 
result of desire and struggle life escaped a motionless tree and 
was liberated. Animals appeared, worms made themselves at home 


1 1 

John Cobb, God and the World (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1969), p. 53. 
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in water and mud. 'We're just fine here,' they said, 'We have 
peace and security. We are not budging.' The terrible cry 
hammered at them piteously into their loins. 'Leave the dirt; 
stand up' give birth to your betters.' 'We don't want to; we 
can't; we don't want to; we can't.' ’You can't, but I can.’ 

'Stand up.' And lo, after thousands of eons man emerged, 
trembling on his still unsolid legs. The human being is a cen¬ 
taur. His equine hooves are planted in the ground. His body 
from breast to head is worked on, and is tormented by the merci¬ 
less cry. He has been fighting again for thousands of eons to 
draw himself like a sword out of his animalistic scabbord. He 
is also fighting—this is his new struggle—to draw himself out 
of his human scabbord. Man calls in despair, 'Where can I go? 

I have reached the pinnacle; beyond is the abyss.' And the Cry 
answers, 'I am beyond. Stand up. All things are centaurs. If 
this were not the case, the world would rot into innertness and 
sterility.' 

This illustration suggests God's will to be directed toward 
novelty, concrete uniqueness, creativity, and growth. We must look 
therefore for God's will to bring us out of the past into the anxiety 
for the present. But then, as in the New Testament, God's will would 
be directed from the anxiety, from the death, from the crucifixion to 
the resurrection, to the new, out of the valley of the shadow of death 
into wholeness, toward the ideal. 

In a sense we have introduced two more concepts. As Hiltner 
and Menninger would put it, there are constructive aspects to this 
universal phenomenon called anxiety. We are pulled into a decision. 

We may experience guilt if we feel that we failed to make the right 
choice. In a sense this too is universal and in theological terms it 
may be called "original sin." E. Stein suggests in his book, C-uilt: 
Theory and Therapy , that anxiety and guilt both begin in love and can 
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Seward Hiltner, and Karl Menninger, Constructive Aspects of 
Anxiety (New York: Abingdon Press, 1963), pp. 105-121. 
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be cured only in love. Guilt may be constructive up to a point. 
Neurotic guilt is a loss of the signal qualities which allow the per¬ 
son to learn from past mistakes. Instead, the feeling, content, 
timing, and control of the super ego become imbalanced. 

Anxiety may also be necessary. It is constructive when it 
helps an individual confront the future successfully as May and 
Hiltner suggest. Anxiety is described by Hiltner in the epilogue to 
his book. It is the capacity to send or receive a message concerning 
the presence of danger or a challenge. Anxiety is a signal and it 
can be helpful in life's adventure. Cobb, Stein, and Hiltner all 
agree that man strives to break through to a richer future, and this 
for the Christian means a call from a loving and already accepting God. 

We see that freedom is a metaphysical necessity for Whitehead, 
and therefore in the process of synthesis of the initial aim and the 
initial data, the final product in each occasion is a subjective aim 
which has been altered from the initial aim. There is a practical 
implication suggested to us in our discernment of the will of God, and 
that is that self-discipline is necessary. If one in past occasions 
has actualized himself so as to focus future occasions on the discern¬ 
ment of God's will, then there should be no doubt that this effort 
would lead to heightened consciousness, greater awareness of God's 
will. This is also the goal of Frankl’s existential psychotherapy. 

^Edward V. Stein, Guilt (London: Allen and Unwin, 1969), 
pp. 21-25. 
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One might imagine oneself as a guest at a conservatory. He 
enters a room and his host points out the magnificent assortment of 
beautiful instruments. He may play any of them: violins, organ, 
piano, flute, etc. He is free to play anything. He will not be free 
actually if he has not in the past focused his attention and efforts 
on learning how to play these beautiful instruments. 

We see Jesus in Gethsemane in a tragic crisis praying to his 
Father; but such a relationship with God would not have been possible 
had it not been a matter of self-discipline. Mark shows this as part 
of Jesus' life when in chapter one, verse thirty-five, he says, "And 
in the morning, rising up a great while before day. He went out and 
departed into a solitary place, and there prayed." Jesus consciously 
endeavored to strengthen his relationship to God. We also will dis¬ 
cern God's will only when our attentions and our lives are directed 
continually at this goal. Practice is important in the discernment 
of the will of God as it is in most endeavors. Many of us go to school 
from fifteen to thirty years of our lives and we achieve a certain 
mastery. It is logical also to feel that we must educate ourselves in 
the practice of discerning the will of God. 

A brief resume of what we have discussed so far in this sec¬ 
tion shows that first we looked for a locus. We asked ourselves where 
we might look for God's will. We used such terms as "the now," 
"present reality," "the call forward," "the ideal possibility of the 
initial aim," "creativity," and "growth." Our second point was that 
a degree of practice is required in the discernment of God's will. 
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Pascal kept asking "Why am I here?" He was aware of man's 
"thrownness." Now in continuing our examination of man's search for 
meaning, we ask for further clarification of the questions "Where?" 


and "How?" We read the statement by Dr. Cobb as he describes this 
14 

process. 

In real life the causal influence of the past is continuously 
confronted by multiple possibilities for the future. The pres¬ 
ent is a meeting ground for past and future, the place of anguish 
and decision. The decision may be to let the causality of the 
past be all determinative. If so the ruts of habit and custom 
become deeper; the life lapses into meaningless repetition; or, 
if patterns of expectation on the part of others change, the 
individual passively accommodates to them. But a person can 
decide against past habits and against social pressures; and not 
simply as rebellion against them, either, but as responding to 
the claim of truth to the need of the neighbor, or to some ideal 
possibility. Then life means growth, freshness, and intensifica¬ 
tion. For example, if in the past moment I constituted myself as 
angry at my friend, in this moment I enter into a situation in 
which that anger is a part of the given. Furthermore there is a 
strong tendency for that anger to be reenacted and reinforced in 
the new moment. Yet there is no strict inevitability as to the 
fullness of its reenactment and its reinforcement. I may, for 
example, become suddenly ashamed of that anger, and although that 
does not cause it to disappear, it alters its force. Or I may 
feed the anger by meditating on past grievances. Whatever I do 
I am profoundly affected by the way the past occasions constitute 
themselves. But what I now become is not strictly determined by 
that. What I do with the anger is partly determined by the pur¬ 
pose I entertain. If my purpose is to win my friend's support 
for a project, I will try to swallow the anger; if I have resolved 
to do him some injury, I may try to intensify the anger, to 
assuage or overcome the guilt that accompanies my resolution. My 
purpose, like the feeling of anger, is largely inherited from a 
previous occasion, but it is not strictly bound by it. The anger 
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may alter the previous purpose; the purpose will not then lose 
all effectiveness at once, for the tendency to reenact or rein¬ 
force is too strong for that; but it can be subordinated, even 
quite suddenly in the direction of another purpose. 

Next let us continue the search for meaning by asking ourselves 
if there is something about the nature of the Christian God that 
implies certain will for us. 

We turn first to Mark 10:17. "... a man ran up and knelt 

before him, and asked him, 'Good Teacher, what must I do to inherit 
eternal life?' And Jesus said to him, 'Why do you call me good? No 
one is good but God alone." 1 

We must not forget this good God, even in Gethsemane, for in 
the ten verses there we sometimes forget that in addition to the agony 
and the surrender, there was a relationship of filial trust with God. 
This relationship was pervasive. It was something present in Jesus' 
life. A therapist may strive for no better relationship than that 
seen here. 

Mark's gospel is a gospel of discipleship, and in Gethsemane 
we are asked to be obedient as Jesus was obedient. Mark says that we 
have the right in looking for and discerning God's will to look for 
a good God whose will is to be experienced as that of a father whom we 
can call "Papa." 

Let us look more specifically at what we see God's will to be 
for us as stated by Mark about Gethsemane. Mark's major theme is to 
clarify a new concept of God's will. His statement is that we should 
not look for God's will in power concepts. It is just the opposite. 
Look at Gethsemane. The divine relationship is seen as one of weakness 
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and surrender, servanthood for all people. Mark says God's will is 
revealed by Jesus in Gethsemane. Jesus reveals God's will at other 
times. For example Mark 10:37, James and John have asked to sit at 
the right hand of God and at the left hand of God. Mark 10:42 says 
that Jesus called them to him and said unto them, "You know that those 
who are supposed to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them, and their 
great men exercise authority over them. But it shall not be so among 
you, but whoever would be great among you must be your servant, and 
whoever would be first among you must be slave of all. For the Son 
of Man also came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom for many." 

God's will is for disinterested concern and love for all per¬ 
sons. In Gethsemane Mark is saying that we see the revelation of 
God's will for us in seeing the sacrifice of God's Son for all persons. 
Mark feels justified in calling others to recapitulate Jesus' life of 
obedience, because this will coincide, according to Mark, with the 
appearance of reality and of the way life should be. In short, it is 
truth, and Mark must describe this new existential awareness of truth. 

The will of God that Peter does not see in chapter eight, Mark 
makes clear for us when we read Mark 8:34-35: "And he called to him 
the multitude with his disciples, and said to them, 'If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me. For whoever would save his life will lose it; and whoever loses 
his life for my sake and the gospel's, will save it.'" God's will 
according to Mark is that we go the way of the cross. 
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This needs lucid explanation because it does not mean that we 
all go the way of suffering, the way of sadness, but it does mean that 
we go the way of surrender to God's will; the way which allowed Jesus 
to say, "Yet not what I will but what Thou wilt." 

It is alright for us to say that it is God's will that we all 
do God's will, but it is not very informative. The way of the cross, 
if it is God's will, is as Paul describes it, a way which involves 
strength out of weakness. As Bonhoeffer put it, it is the power of 
powerless. Frank! would say that in suffering man may develop atti- 
tudinal values. Man may grow through suffering. 

There would be very few better places to focus our attention 
on the will of God than in the Bible, as a reflection of God's initial 
aim for us now. But if we use the Bible, and specifically the Geth- 
semane passage, one major question, if we are to go the way of the 
cross, is whether the way of suffering is the way God wants us to go. 
The Christ principle does not imply crosses for all of us all of the 
time, for is God not good, were we not called to a relation of filial 
trust? And even in Jesus' agony did he not call his father "Papa"? 

Mark's illustration is an extreme one. I immediately think 
of Victor Frank! and Dietrich Bonhoeffer. They also experienced 
extreme suffering. They grew in their suffering as did Jesus. I am 
not however in Hitler's Germany or even in Gethsemane. We must remem¬ 
ber that this was a crisis moment, and we can see God's will most 
clearly for us when it is a call for something we do not want to do. 

Yet it is more probable that our good God will be calling us more often 
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to possibilities of love, to beauty of greater intensity, to finer 
sensitivity, to harmony, and to truth. This is the true nature of 
God, an indication of God's will for us. 

We do notice, however, that when we are not in great physical 
pain, we seem to be satisfied and to dwell on past successes. We 
attempt to conserve the present, continuing our pleasure. 

There are those who tend to think that God is calling us into 
anxiety, frustration, and a struggle which involves surrender to the 
depths of sorrow and sadness equal to that of Jesus in Gethsemane. 

But it is equally probable that it will be a call to happiness, pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

God calls us out of the valley of the shadow of death and into 
the resurrection. In God we see hope, novelty, creativity, newness; 
we must not see God as sadistic. The early Christian confession of 
Jesus as Christ came out of an experience of God's call, which did 
not focus on the persecution and on the pain, but as Jesus shows us, 
it was focused on an "Abba," or "Papa." This is submission to the 
best, the most wonderful, ultimate God, who wants the fullest and the 
finest life for His children—this God who offers us what we do not 
deserve in each new moment, and who calls us out of the prison of our 
past. 

We see the will of God with increasing clarity only as we say 
"Yes" to Him. Thus our response is implied in our discerning God's 
will, and this brings us to the question of "How to do God's will." 
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Doing God's Will 

"Existentialism has had its powerful impact in facing the 
actuality of the human situation with the call to assume it with cour¬ 
age and in insisting that man must realize his own becoming without 
guidelines or guarantees." This quotation from Daniel Day Williams 
suggests the positive and negative qualities of existentialism. It is 
good for man to live in the present and to answer God's call; but too 
often man is left with no guidelines or guarantees, and this to me is 
a negative aspect of existentialism. A major resistance to existential 
analysis is to its heavy emphasis on the theoretical philosophical side 
of psychotherapy. Existentialism rightfully reacted against the heavy 
use of technique in favor of the counselor-counselee relationship. 

Now it seems much easier to talk about existential analysis than to 
experience it. My point is that in this section we shall try to con¬ 
tinue our own "search for meaning." I think we will find several 
guidelines intrinsic in the Christian quest. 

God's call for us requires a response. For help in this matter 
we go to a book by Dr. Cobb, entitled, A Christian Natural Theology 3 
Chapters III and V. Dr. Cobb helps us to see the tensions involved 
in the struggle of doing God's will. If man feels that God's call is 
for the subject to experience greater beauty, then which does the 
subject want: greater or lesser intensity of beauty, or greater or 
lesser harmony? 

We mentioned in the last section God's call for truth. This 
is a call for us to correlate our perceptions with reality. The 
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tensions involved here reflect the fact that we do not all have the 
same intellectual capacity. With regard to God's call for moral good¬ 
ness or righteousness, we feel tension in the question of how much 
beauty we want to sacrifice in the present for the sake of the future. 
More important, is God's call just for the self, or is it for the sake 
of others? There must be higher ideals which will transcend these 
tensions. Of course one of these ideals is that the call of God is 
for a wider rather than a more limited future. 

Dr. Cobb gives an ethical theory which is an attempt to describe 
what we ought to do and how we should do it. The first principle is 
that we must give rational consideration to all relevant information, 
knowledge, and experience. The second level principle for considera¬ 
tion is that we must be disinterested in our rational consideration of 
the information, knowledge, and experience which we see as relevant. 

The third principle is that we must not only think disinterestedly, 
but it is our duty to act disinterestedly. 

Dr. Cobb adopts Kant's principle for a clear expression of 
this point; thus we must ask ourselves if we could will that all per¬ 
sons would act in the same way in which we have acted, with exactly 
the same relevant factors for consideration. 

The problem with this approach is that it also creates tension 
because it deals with rational self-determination. Such rational 
determination can be in deep conflict with spontaneous love. Somehow 
the tensions must be resolved in the greater ideal which is a trust 
in the One who is beyond. We must strive for the ideal which 
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transcends beauty, truth, goodness, the rational, and spontaneous love. 
Such an identification of the initial aim with our subjective aim 
Whitehead refers to as "peace." If we direct our attention toward this 
peace, we would direct our approach to saintliness. In Whiteheadian 
terms we would have conscious awareness of what is real and of what 
God wants for us, which is the love of all as being of, from, and for 
God. Again we see the resemblance between Whitehead's approach and 
Frankl's existential analysis. 

A man who has the ideal of impartial love of all would shift 
the determination of himself from the past to the present, with iden¬ 
tification with God's aim for him. Dr. Lambourne in his book. Com¬ 
munity , Church , and Healing , gives a practical approach to put the 
agapeic love principle into action. He speaks of the healing ministry 
of the church. This has its corporate aspects. In the healing stories 
in the Bible the healer, the healed, and the witnesses all symbolize 
the conmunity. The sick person is a call to the church community to 
practice self-transcending love for the neighbor. 

Mark describes the heroic victory of going from "Let this cup 
pass from me," to the statement, "Yet not what I will but what Thou 
wilt." Mark said to his readers, "Go and do thou likewise." We must 
all go the way of the cross, which is the way of total righteousness 
and obedience. Mark leaves us in Mark 14:38 with the warning that we 
must enter not into temptation, for the spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak. 

We must stop here and realize the cruelty and the fatalistic 
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futility of following such a will of God. Camus at this state is 
right in the title of his book. We are all "Strangers." We are called 
to love all men, and we cannot do this. Our rational struggle to 
determine what we must do is worthless because we never can do it 
fully. Our plight conforms to Paul’s description. "We do not do what 
we would like to do, but instead we do what we hate." 

In the case of Jesus in Gethsemane we find an exception to the 
rule. Most men are not victorious; most of us fail miserably at doing 
God's will. This is nothing new, for the early Christians to whom Mark 
was writing were being persecuted. Many were unable to go the way of 
the cross. They failed and later were referred to as "the lapsed." 

Most of us lapse most of the time. The minority group family moves in 
down the street and some old time residents get together with a peti¬ 
tion demanding that they leave and sell the property. Then I feel 
the demand made on me. I feel God's call for me to support these 
people who are in need of help. In the struggle I may say, "Let this 
cup pass from me." I may compromise and assume that if I do not sign 
the petition I have helped this family. I will then go the way of 
silence and passivity, with the view that sooner or later this problem 
will disappear. I will have compromised, I will have lapsed, and I 
will have failed. This is not true just in the crisis moments, but 
in every moment we fall short. 

In Oriental religions this fatalistic view of life has led to 
attempts to escape futility by destroying the unity of the self. It 
is the essence of Christianity in which we find a proposed solution to 
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this problem. It is the solution of God's grace. God's call for man 
is for total righteousness, yet we do find that the effort to achieve 
total righteousness does not pay off. But then the Christian has 
grace which is the assurance that even if we intentionally do wrong, 
still in the next moment we are accepted or redeemed or saved or 
confirmed. Thus God's gift to us is not conditioned on how we respond 
to God's call. 

With this in mind, there is a paradox. It is that only after 
we receive freely from God this gift of acceptance, we can attempt to 
do the will of God even in the face of our failure. This is a univer¬ 
sal principle. The psychotherapist makes use of this principle of 
acceptance as the foundation for growth. Carl Rogers discusses this 
in his book. On Becoming A Person. It may be said in different ways: 

Ungersma says, "Man must regain the capacity to love from a God who 
15 

loves us, and Rollo May says, "The patient must be accepted by 

I C 

another and recognize it before he can grow." 

It is so important that we see this relationship in the 
Gethsemane pericope. Mark implies that the only way that Jesus could 
go from the statement, "All things are possible to thee, let this cup 
pass from me," to the statement, "Yet not what I will but what thou 
wilt," is with the "Abba" relationship. 

^Aaron J. Ungersma, The Search for Meaning (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1961), pp. 70-80. 

"^May, op. cit.j pp. 39-94. 
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Even in Gethsemane God is not demanding or driving toward the 
death of an individual, but is calling for openness, joy, receptivity, 
commitment, spontaneity, and love. Such sonship is free. 

The early Christian readers of the Gospel of Mark suffered 
their own Gethsemane willingly, not because they focused on God's 
demand for total righteousness and obedience and surrender to God, but 
because they, like Jesus, had a pervasive relationship with God that 
sustained them as a father's love sustains his children. 

In summary, therefore, we see that we have ended this paper 
exactly at the place where the Christian must begin, in man's attempt 
to discern and to do the will of God. First we begin with an "Abba" 
relationship. This is a free gift from a good, loving Father. Our 
response to this love of God is to want to do God's will. With John 
Cobb's help we see that the place to look for God's will is in the 
present moment, and in the initial aim from God that is the ideal 
possibility in each occasion. 

We know that this will call us out of the past habits, that 
this aim is new and is a lure to the best that we have in us. We know 
that it takes work to put God's will at the center of our attention and 
to continually renew our attention. We know that according to Mark 
Jesus revealed God's will to man. This will is for us to go the way 
of the cross. This suggests the way of surrender shown by Jesus, but 
we must see his surrender to God's will to be the best for us, which 
probably will not lead us to death on a cross. 

We know that to discern God's will is to prehend God's call. 
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and the plan of action involves reason, considering all relevant 
information, knowledge, and experience. If we do this impartially, 
disinterestedly, we feel the ultimate ideal which is a call to total 
righteousness and love of all, because all is of, from, and for this 
God of love. And then we fail and fail miserably, and in the next 
moment "Abba" comes to us once again with the best that is possible 
for us. 
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CHAPTER IV 


TWO DERIVED WORSHIP SERVICES 

Chapter IV contains two complete worship services which reflect 
the preparation done in earlier chapters. The goal was for each 
service to be an integrated whole. Each service should give structure 
and form to the feelings and intellectual content of celebration. The 
first service reflects in its entirety the theme of Jesus' “Abba" rela¬ 
tionship to his God, which allows Jesus' revelation of God. The second 
worship service communicates and helps to celebrate the second major 
theme of Gethsemane, which is captured in the phrase, "Yet not what I 
will, but what thou wilt." These services utilize the Methodist 
Hymnal and Methodist Book of Worship. 

Both services are completely typed out. One may read either 
service in total without having to go to a Bible or to the Methodist 
Hymnal for reference. Thus the reader may experience the rhythm, 
dynamism, and movement of each service without interruption. 

The music in each worship service must reflect the Gethsemane 
theme of the service. If this is achieved then the entire worship 
service illuminates and celebrates this specific Gethsemane text. The 
minister should take the major Biblical or topical theme from his 
sermon and with the choir director and organist find appropriate 
material for the choir, such as calls to prayer and some solos and 
choral responses. Liturgy demands participation and therefore the 
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minister must also in conference with the choir director and organist 
create a worship service that allows participation by the congregation 
in such things as singing the hymns, the Gloria Patri, the Sanctus, 
the Doxology, and uniting with the choir in singing choral responses. 
Singing is a dynamic resource. It is most vital when the music chosen 
can capture the feelings, the emotions, and the intellectual content 
of that which the minister intends to communicate and of that response 
made by the congregation. In other words the music greatly contributes 
to the "process of becoming" in the service. 

In the preparation of these two services guidelines are used 
which were drawn up as a result of a course in Preaching Theology at 
Southern California School of Theology in Claremont, California, Fall 
semester of 1972. The course was taught by Professor K. Morgan 
Edwards in the area of Preaching, and Professor John B. Cobb, Jr. 
in the area of Theology with assistance from Larry Thomas in the field 
of Worship. These guidelines are included here for two reasons. First, 
they were used in the preparation for the two worship services. 

Second, they may be used in considering the relative value of the two 
finished products of this dissertation. 

Guidelines 

1. Shape of Service 
Form of liturgy 
Structure of sermon 

Smaller units of liturgy—rhythm, dynamic, movement 
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Transitions of liturgy 
Transitions in sermon 
Liturgy express feeling? 

Sermon express feeling? 

Liturgy demand participation? 
Sermon demand involvement? 

2. Leadership Style 

Poise, confidence-liturgy 
Poise, confidence—sermon 
Timing, pace—liturgy 
Timing, pace—sermon 
Vigorous, affirmative—liturgy 
Vigorous, affirmative—sermon 
Confident, natural—liturgy 
Confident, natural—sermon 
Body language, movement--!iturgy 
Body language, movement-sermon 
Dynamics—liturgy 
Dynamics—sermon 

3. Theological Dimensions 
Gospel in liturgy? 

Gospel in sermon? 

Theology consistent—liturgy? 
Theology consistent—sermon? 
Theology well developed—liturgy? 
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Theology well developed—sermon? 
Theology persuasive—liturgy? 
Theology persuasive—sermon? 
Theology i11uminating—1iturgy? 
Theology illuminating—sermon? 
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SECTION ONE: FROM GOD WITH JESUS TO ME WITH LOVE 


Service One 
PRELUDE 

CALL TO WORSHIP 

MINISTER: Come let us walk -in the light of the Lord that he may 
teach us his ways^ and that we may walk in his paths. 

PEOPLE: 0 God, who by the example of thy Son our Savior Jesus 
Christ hast taught us the greatness of true humility, and 
dost call us to watch with him in his passion: Give us 
grace to serve one another in all lowliness, and to enter 
into the fellowship of his sufferings; in his name and for 
his sake. Amen. 

HYMN 105: "God Calling Yet! Shall I Not Hear?" 

(The congregation will stand) 

1. God calling yet! Shall I not hear? 

Earth's pleasures shall I still hold dear? 

Shall life's swift passing years all fly. 

And still my soul in slumber lie? 

2. God calling yet! Shall I not rise? 

Can I his loving voice despise. 

And basely his kind care repay? 

He calls me still; can I delay? 

3. God calling yet! And shall he knock. 

And I my heart the closer lock? 

He still is waiting to receive. 

And shall I dare his spirit grieve? 

4. God calling yet! And shall I give 

No heed, but still in bondage live? . 

I wait, but he does not forsake; 

He calls me still; my heart, awake! 

5. God calling yet! I cannot stay; 

My heart I yield without delay; 

Vain world, farewell, from thee I part; 

The voice of God hath reached my heart. Amen. 

CHORAL CALL TO PRAYER (Choir) 

Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; 

Wean it from earth; through all its pulses move; 

Stoop to my weakness, mighty as thou art, . 

And make me love thee as I ought to love. 
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THE PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND THE LORD'S PRAYER (Seated) 


PEOPLE: Abba, Father, 

We see you in Jesus, 

We see your love for us in Jesus' sacrifice. 

We see your power in Jesus' powerlessness. 

We see your struggle for us in Jesus' struggle for us 
in Gethsemane, 

We feel your call to us to be obedient as Jesus was 
obedient, 

We know all things are possible with you. 

Yet we are afraid to trust you, 

We are your sleepy disciples, 

We live in our past success. 

We are satisfied with mediocrity. 

Yet we know you hear us as we pray. 

Our Father, who art in heaven . . . 

CHORAL RESPONSE 819 3 Fold Amen (All unite to sing) 

Amen, Amen, Amen. 

DECLARATION OF FORGIVENESS 

MINISTER: I declare to you in the name of our Lord , Jesus 
Chris t 3 that we are forgiven. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE: Thanks be to God. 

ACT OF PRAISE 649: The True Vine 

Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit by 
itself, unless it abides in the vine, neither can you, unless 
you abide in me. I am the vine, you are the branches. He who 
abides in me, and I in him, he it is that bears much fruit, 
for apart from me you can do nothing. If a man does not abide 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch and withers; and the 
branches are gathered, thrown into the fire and burned. If 
you abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatever you 
will, and it shall be done for you. By this my Father is 
glorified, that you bear much fruit, and so prove to be my 
disciples. As the Father has loved me, so have I loved you; 
abide in my love. If you keep my commandments, you will abide 
in my love, just as I have kept my Father's commandments and 
abide in his love. These things I have spoken to you, that 
my joy may be in you, and that your joy may be full. 
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GLORIA PATRI 792 (All unite to sing) 


Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost; 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen, Amen. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS (Seated) 

CHORAL CALL TO PRAYER (Choir) 

Breathe on me, Breath of God, 

Fill me with life anew. 

That I may love what thou dost love. 

And do what thou wouldst do. 

PASTORAL PRAYER 

CHORAL RESPONSE (All unite to sing) 

No man is an island. 

No man stands alone. 

Each man's joy is joy to me. 

Each man's grief is my own. 

We need one another. 

So I will defend 
Each man as my brother. 

Each man as my friend. 

SOLO "He was Despised" from the Messiah by George F. Handel 

He was despised, 
despised and rejected, 
rejected of men; 
a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSON: Jeremiah 1:6-8 

Then I said, "Ah, Lord God! 

Behold, I do not know how to speak, 
for I am only a youth." (6) 

But the Lord said to me, 

"Do not say, 'I am only a youth'; 
for to all to whom I send you 
you shall go, and whatever I command 
you you shall speak. (7) 

Be not afraid of them, for I am with 
you to deliver you, says the Lord." (8) 
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HYMN 431: 1,1 Tis Midnight, and on Olive's Brow" 

(The congregation will stand) 

1. 'Tis midnight, and on Olive's brow 
The star is dimmed that lately shone; 

'Tis midnight, in the garden now 

The suffering Savior prays alone. 

2. 'Tis midnight, and from all removed, 

The Savior wrestles lone with fears; 

E'en that disciple whom he loved 
Heeds not his Master's grief and tears. 

3. 'Tis midnight, and for others' guilt 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood; 

Yet he that hath in anguish knelt 

Is not forsaken by his God. 

4. 'Tis midnight, and from heavenly plains 
Is borne the song that angels know; 

Unheard by mortals are the strains 
That sweetly soothe the Savior's woe. 

Amen. 

GOSPEL LESSON: Mark 14:32-42 

And they went to a place which was called Gethsemane; and he said 
to his disciples, "Sit here, while I pray." (32) And he took with 
him Peter and James and John, and began to be greatly distressed 
and troubled. (33) And he said to them, "My soul is very sorrow¬ 
ful , even to death; remain here, and watch." (34) And going a 
little farther, he fell on the ground and prayed that, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from him. (35) And he said, "Abba, 
Father, all things are possible to thee; remove this cup from me; 
yet not what I will, but what thou wilt." (36) And he came and 
found them sleeping, and he said to Peter, "Simon, are you asleep? 
Could you not watch one hour? (37) Watch and pray that you may 
not enter into temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak." (38) And again he went away and prayed, saying 
the same words. (39) And again he came and found them sleeping, 
for their eyes were very heavy; and they did not know what to 
answer him. (40) And he came the third time, and said to them, 
"Are you still sleeping and taking your rest? It is enough; the 
hour has come; the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners. (41) Rise, let us be going; see, my betrayer is at 
hand." (42) 

SERMON From God to You with Love 

MINISTER: May the words of my mouth , 

PEOPLE: And the meditations of our hearts. 
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ALL UNITED: Be acceptable in Thy sight, 0 Lord, 

our strength and our redeemer. 

Choose a word 3 any word 3 a word that will best describe Jesus' 
relationship to God as seen in Gethsemane Mark 14:32-42. That word 
will almost have to be found in verse 36. It is the word "Abba. " 

Jesus called his God "Papa." The word "Abba" implies the relationship 
that is unique and strange. There is in this relationship an ultimate 
claim of authority made by Jesus. The Christian confesses that here 
in Gethsemane 3 as in the rest of the New Testament 3 Jesus reveals God. 
That requires a special relationships an "Abba" relationships and that 
is what we are going to examine briefly. To understand this relation¬ 
ship we must understand the individuals in the relationship. Therefore 
in this sermons we shall first look at God in the "Abba" relationship; 
seconds ws shall look at Jesus in the "Abba" relationship; and thirds 
as the title of the sermon suggests 3 we shall look at what comes from 
God to each of us with love. 

Vie first look at what Mark tells us about God in Gethsemane. 
Mark is actually somewhat unhelpful in telling us anything directly 
about God. Mark only implies something 3 and that is that God's silence 
in these ten verses reflects God's will for Jesus. According to Mark 3 
in verse 36 we see that Jesus asks that the "cup" be removed from him. 
God does not relieve Jesus and Mark seems to be saying that God there¬ 
fore wants Jesus to go the way of the Cross. Mark gives us his image 
of the imageless 3 his image of God. Ee grasps part of the truth as do 
Matthews Luke 3 John 3 and the other New Testament writers. In this 
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sermon I want to examine a little part of the truth as It is grasped by 
John Cobb In his theology. This Is a twentieth century illumination 
of the Gethsemccne text. 

We hare five observations to make about God as seen in Geth- 
semane. Firsts we may see God as the one who is calling Jesus. This 
is a useful way to see God and certainly appropriate to Gethsemane. 

Mark describes God as the one who calls in verse 36. Jesus says 3 
"Remove this cup from me, yet not what I will but what thou wilt." 

Mark s ays that Jesus knows God has a call for Jesus. 

Our second observation is that Mark presents God as giving 
Jesus the freedom to accept or reject God’s call. Jesus has a struggle. 
He prays that the "hour" might pass from him and that God will remove 
this cup from him. Be prays not once but three times. Jesus is free 
to say "Bo," and he is having a struggle to say "Yes. " 

This brings us to our third observation. The situation for 
God and Jesus is no different from the situation for God and me or God 
and you. God calls each of us, in each moment, to the best which is 
possible, and we have the freedom to say "Yes" or "No" to God's call. 

We may follow God’s will as Jesus followed God’s will in Gethsemane, 
or we may follow God’s will as the sleepy disciples followed God’s will . 

Our fourth point is the Christian confession of a good God. 

A man came up to Jesus and said, "Good master, what must I do to 
inherit eternal life?" and Jesus said, "Why do you call me good? There 
is none good except God alone." This God is calling each of us to the 
best that is possible for us in each moment. Now that word "best" 
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must be understood here in Gethsemane. What could be best about Jesus' 
anxiety 3 struggle 3 agony 3 and death? What is best is that 3 seen in 
God's perspective as Mark describes it in Gethsemane 3 -there was a pur¬ 
pose in the suffering. In going through Jesus’ valley of the shadow 
of death 3 he finally fears no evil for God is with him. Jesus was com¬ 
forted because in some way he saw the greater perspective which was 
God’s perspective and that was the best for Jesus. It was sacrificial 
love for others which is the best call for all of us. 

Now our fifth point is that Mark confesses that Jesus is 
revealing God to the world. 

Many of us want to believe in this claim of authority 3 in 
Jesus’ revelation of God 3 but logically sometimes it is very difficult 
to say "Yes. " We wonder how a strange "Abba" relationship can reflect 
Jesus' divinity and humanity ; can reveal God in Jesus. Jesus can be 
totally human as we see in verses 34 and 36: "My soul is sorrowful 
even to death 3 " and "Remove this cup from me." And yet on the other 
hand Jesus can in verse 41 refer to himself as the Son of man who is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. 

For two thousand years Jesus has been ccClled God. For two 
thousand years the confusion has been great 3 the discussion enormous 3 
because we want to believe 3 and yet when we look at Gethsemane we see 
Jesus praying to his Father 3 not identical with his Father. We see a 
human Jesus. I would finish our discussion about God with the state¬ 
ment that God was in Jesus 3 but God is also in all of us. In relation¬ 
ship we become a part of another. Remember the words Jesus said 
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"Abide in me and I in you. " As Cod called Jesus in Gethsemane 3 he is 
also calling each of us in each moment. If that is truth then we are 
all sons of God. We are all both human and divine 3 and the questions 
remain 3 "What is unique about Jesus?" and 3 "How in this ’Abba’ rela¬ 
tionship can Jesus reveal God to us?" 

We said in our introduction that to understand the "Abba" rela¬ 
tionship we must understand the partners in this relationship. We have 
looked at God in Gethsemane 3 now let us look at Jesus in Gethsemane. 

We shall make three observations about Jesus in Gethsemane. 

We shall first look at Jesus’ unique selfhood; second 3 we shall look at 
God’s unique call for Jesus 3 and third we shall look at Jesus ’ radical 
response. 

Mark shows us in Gethsemane the unique "I" of Jesus. We see 
special selfhood. You and I can focus on our bodily needs. I know 
that when I am hungry at times my whole world centers in a need to get 
my tummy filled 3 right now! May we say that Jesus in Gethsemane was 
focusing on his bodily needs? Was this the center of his existence? 

The answer is obviously "Ho." Jesus may have been cold 3 and why not 
on a night when he is on a mountain side praying? But that does not 
enter into Mark’s description of the situation. It was not considered 
to be central for Jesus. One might have a case for suggesting that 
emotions are much more central for Jesus. We see in verses 33 and 34 
that he is greatly distressed and troib>led 3 and that his soul is sor¬ 
rowful even to death. Certainly these are strong emotions 3 and they 
present real problems. Jesus is not concemed 3 however 3 about cleaning 
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up these problems 3 but he is concerned about doing God's will. 

The next question we might ask is 3 "What about Jesus intel¬ 
lectually?" We can certainly say that Jesus in Gethsemane is rational. 
Be was a man of superior intellect and yet this is not what Jesus 
focuses upon. We know that if Jesus is attempting to discern God's 
will and to do God's will he has freedom of choice 3 and with this 
comes responsibility. This goes beyond the intellectj it goes to the 
will, because we are only persons when we feel responsible, and Jesus 
here feels responsible. Does Jesus focus on his own will? Is this 
the center of his existence as seen in the phrase 3 "Not what I will 
but what thou wilt"? This is certainly not centering on Jesus’ will 3 
but is rather an attempt to center on God’s will. Jesus’ goal is to 
obtain God’s perspective. Jesus is holding himself responsible for 
others and this is a form of spiritual existence 3 of self-transcendence. 

Second 3 let us look at God’s unique call for Jesus. Most of 
us most of the time experience God’s call as did the sleepy disciples 3 
without reference to God who is the source. We accept the moment 3 live 
in it 3 and accept the life that God gives to us without any real ref¬ 
erence to God as the one who gives us all. We turn only to God as our 
"Abba" when we are in a disaster 3 when we need him 3 when our son has 
died 3 when we are flying in an airplane and we don’t want to crash 3 
when we are close to bankruptcy 3 or when we lose control of ourselves 
emotionally. There is a second way that people experience God’s call, 
and that is the way the prophets experienced life. Jeremiah developed 
his "I" in relationship to the divine "I. " I shall read three verses 
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from our Old Testament lesson, Jeremiah 1:6-8. 

Then I said, ’ Ah, Lord God! Behold, I do not know how to speak, 
for I am only a youth. ’ (6) But the Lord said to me 3 ’Do not 
say 3 "I am only a youth”; for to all to whom I send you you shall 
go 3 and whatever I command you you shall speak. (7) Be not 
afraid of them 3 for I am with you to deliver you 3 says the Lord’ 
(Jeremidh 1:6-8). 

Jeremidh, unlike most of us 3 recognized God as the source of his experi¬ 
ence. So Jeremiah experienced the living, the breathing 3 and the con¬ 
tent of life that you and I experience 3 but with a greater awareness of 
the source of all of this. 

Jesus is even different from the prophets. His radical emphasis 
is on God as -the source 3 all else is secondary. Jesus is both human 
and divine 3 as we are dll both human and divine; but God’s unique call 
was for Jesus to center himself in his divinity. Jesus centered his 
"I" in that part of him which was God. And God’s call for Jesus was 
not to experience this as information about God 3 the way Jeremidh 
experienced God’s call; but rather to experience it as Jesus’ essential 
selfhood. Therefore Jesus says 3 "I am the way." "The prophets have 
told you 3 but I say to you 3 ” and "I am the true vine.” In this ”1" 
Jesus has a perspective which is God’s perspective. 

We now make our third observation that deals with Jesus’ 
response. In some moments Jesus perceived the world, the past, the 
future, persons, emotions, and reasons in terms of the presence of God 
in him, and as God would see them. Is this not what we see in Geth- 
semane? 

Jesus struggled to conform his perspective to God’s perspective. 
Is it not the Christian's confession that Jesus achieved this goal? 
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That is all it is 3 just a confession 3 for us to accept or reject. 

That is 3 we may accept the fact that in these ten verses we see the 
revelation of God in Jesus. Thus we have looked at the partners in 
this "Abba" relationship and we come to the third and final section in 
this sermon. Now let us see exactly what comes from God with Jesus to 
each of us with love. 

We receive a gift from the agony which we see in Gethsemane. 
What a strange place to receive a gracious gift! The gift is the 
revelation of new concepts of God. Here they are: God seen in Jesus 
in Gethsemane is not omnipotent. He is not distant. Jesus in Geth¬ 
semane is as meek and lowly as he was on the day when he was bom; 
which we celebrate because we see the greatness of a God whose love is 
that of powerlessness. The God seen in the "Abba" relationship is 
powerless without our response. God initiates 3 God calls 3 but it was 
for Jesus to respond 3 in order that we may have this gift of revela¬ 
tion; and it is for us to respond if we are to have an "Abba" relation¬ 
ship and to grow with God to the best that is possible for us in this 
world. 

In Gethsemane 3 in the "Abba" relationship we see the revelation 
of a God who cares for others. Jesus is concerned and caring for his 
disciples. His care is for all of us as seen in his struggle to say 
"Abba 3 . . . not what I will but what thou wilt. " This sacrifice 
shows us a brighter view of God 3 "... for unto you is bom this day 
in the city of David a saviour who is Christ the Lord 3 and this shall 
be a sign unto you 3 you shall find the babe." We see the babe growing 
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into a mature man in Gethsemane. This God who is saying, "I am dis¬ 
tressed and troubled; I have been rejected and despised; and I am 
sorrowful even to death; and yet I come to you giving and caring, being 
hurt when you fall asleep as the disciples fell asleep; and yet I come 
to you again and again every time you fall asleep, forgiving and caring 
for you as a father, as ’Abba. This is a revelation of a God who 
suffers with us. 

In sumary, God with Jesus comes to all of us with a gift of 
love. It is the revelation of God. It is a call to see God in a way 
that would dllow you to say, "Abba, Father. " And as is the case with 
all gifts, you may either accept or reject. Is this the revelation of 
a God in whom you wish to believe? 

THANKSGIVING: SURSUM CORDA (The congregation will stand) 

MINISTER: Lift up your hearts. 

PEOPLE: We lift them up to the Lord. 

MINISTER: Let us give thanks to our Lord, God. 

PEOPLE: It is fitting and right. 

MINISTER: It is indeed. ... 

OFFERING AND ANTHEM "Surely He Hath Borne our Griefs: from the 

Messiah by George F. Handel 

Surely He hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows. 

He was wounded for our transgressions. 

He was bruised for our iniquities. 

The chastisement of our peace was upon Him. 
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OFFERTORY PRAYER 

Accept these offerings, we beseech thee, 

0 Lord, and mercifully direct and enable us by thy 
Holy Spirit, that all things which we do in thy 
name may be truly wrought in thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

SANCTUS 843 (All unite to sing) 

Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts; 

Heaven and earth are full of thy glory! 

Glory be to thee, 0 Lord most high! 

Amen. 

AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 741 The Korean Creed (The congregation will stand) 

MINISTER: VIhere the Spirit of the Lord is, there is the one 
true Church, apostolic and universal, whose holy faith let 
us now declare: 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE: We believe in the one God, maker and ruler 
of all things. Father of all men, the source of all goodness 
and beauty, all truth and love. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, 
our teacher, example, and Redeemer, the Savior of the world. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, God present with us for 
guidance, for comfort, and for strength. 

We believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the life of 
love and prayer, and in grace equal to every need. 

We believe in the Word of God contained in the Old and 
Mew Testaments as the sufficient rule both of faith and of 
practice. 

We believe in the Church as the fellowship for worship 
and for service of all who are united to the living Lord. 

We believe in the kingdom of God as the divine rule in 
human society, and in the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

We believe in the final triumph of righteousness, and 
in the life everlasting. Amen. 

D0X0L0GY 809 (All unite to sing) 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise him, all creatures here below; 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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HOLY COMMUNION 832 

MINISTER: Almighty God 3 our heavenly Father 3 who of thy 
tender mercy didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to 
suffer death upon the cross for our redemption; who made 
there 3 by the one offering of himself 3 a full 3 perfect 3 
and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world; 
and did institute 3 and in his holy Gospel command us to 
continue 3 a perpetual memory of his precious death until 
his coming again: 

Hear us 3 0 merciful Father 3 we most humbly beseech 
thee 3 and grant that we 3 receiving these thy creatures 
of bread and wine 3 according to thy Son our Savior Jesus 
Christ's holy institution 3 in remembrance of his passion 3 
death 3 and resurrection 3 may be partakers of the divine 
nature through him: 

Who in the same night that he was betrayed 3 took 
bread; and when he had given thanks 3 he broke it 3 and 
gave it to his disciples 3 saying 3 Take 3 eat; this is my 
body which is given for you; do this in remembrance of 
me. Likewise after supper he took the cup and when he 
had given thanks 3 he gave it to them 3 saying 3 Drink ye 
all of this; for this is my blood of the New Covenant which 
is shed for you and for many for the forgiveness of sins; 
do this 3 as often as ye shall drink it 3 in remembrance of 
me. Amen. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE: We do not presume to come to this thy 
table, 0 merciful Lord, trusting in our own righteousness, 
mercies. We are not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs 
under thy table. But thou art the same Lord, whose property 
is always to have mercy. Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, 
so to partake of this Sacrament of thy Son Jesus Christ, that 
we may walk in newness of life, may grow into his likeness, 
and may evermore dwell in him, and he in us. 

MINISTER: Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee 3 and feed on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving. 

Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s blood was shed 
for thee 3 and be thankful. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE: 0 Lord, our heavenly Father, we, thy humble 
servants, desire thy fatherly goodness mercifully to accept 
this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; most humbly 
beseeching thee to grant, that, by the merits and death of 
thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in his blood, we and 
thy whole Church may obtain forgiveness of our sins, and all 
other benefits of his passion. 
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And here we offer and present unto thee, 0 Lord, ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice unto thee; humbly beseeching thee that all we who 
are partakers of this Holy Communion may be filled with thy 
grace and heavenly benediction. And although we be unworthy, 
through our manifold sins, to offer unto thee any sacrifice, 
yet we beseech thee to accept this our bounden duty and 
service, not weighing our merits, but pardoning our offenses; 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom and with whom, in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, all honor and glory be unto 
thee, 0 Father Almighty, world without end. Amen. 

HYMN 178: "What Grace, 0 Lord, and Beauty Shone: 

1. What grace, 0 Lord, and beauty shone 
Around thy steps below; 

What patient love was seen in all 
Thy life and death of woe! 

2. Thy foes might hate, despise, revile. 

Thy friends unfaithful prove; 

Unwearied in forgiveness still. 

Thy heart could only love. 

3. 0 give us hearts to love like thee! 

Like thee, 0 Lord, to grieve 

Far more for others' sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive. 

4. One with thyself, may every eye 
In us, thy brethren, see 

The gentleness and grace that spring 
From union, Lord, with thee. 

Amen. 

INVITATION TO CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 

BENEDICTION 

EXCHANGE OF THE PEACE 

POSTLUDE 
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Concluding Comments on Service One 

PRELUDE: Many ministers demand that the organist begin playing when 
the first person enters the sanctuary. This may mean as much as 
fifteen minutes of organ prelude prior to the service. I think 
that it usually results in people feeling that the service begins 
only when the minister enters the sanctuary. The prelude becomes 
background music over which some people feel they must shout to 
be heard while talking to their neighbors. The opposite effect 
is seen when the church becomes a tomb. The congregation is told 
to be in an attitude of prayer when the prelude begins. This 
means fifteen minutes if one takes a literal interpretation of 
the statement of complete silence. This is not a desirable alter¬ 
native. One solution to this problem is for the prelude to mark 
the beginning of the service. The congregation at the beginning 
of the prelude should become attentive to the worship experience. 
The prelude, however, should begin perhaps five minutes before the 
entrance of the minister. This achieves several goals. First, 
the organist may remain with the choir for a longer period of time 
in preparation for the morning worship. The minister of music may 
need ten extra minutes of rehearsal. Second, the organist may 
choose and practice the best possible selection that will contrib¬ 
ute the most to the worship experience rather than filling up 
fifteen minutes with numerous selections. Third, the people are 
allowed to enter the sanctuary and to talk in true Christian fel¬ 
lowship. The excitement of what is about to occur is not stifled. 
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Fourth, the worship service then begins with the playing of the 
beautiful organ prelude. 

If the minister, choir director, and organist agree, a choral 
introit such as the first verse of hymn number one, "0 for a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing" may be sung by the choir as an introit. 

CALL TO WORSHIP: There are two parts to the Call to Worship. First, 
the minister reads Isaiah 2:5, 3c. Second, the people respond by 
uniting in a Call that is taken from the Book of Worship, page 

101. This united Call is appropriate for a Maundy Thursday service. 

These two services are actually most appropriate during Holy Week 
and even more specifically for Maundy Thursday. 

In this joint Call we find phrases that capture the first major 

Gethsemane theme. In the sermon we discuss the "Abba" relationship 

by first discussing the individuals in this partnership. We attempt 
to do the same thing in the liturgy. This Call focuses on Jesus, 
then in the following hymn we shall experience the other partner in 
the "Abba" relationship who is "God calling." We see Jesus 
described in these terms; "the example, thy Son our Savior Jesus 
Christ, the one who has taught us true humility, the one who calls 
us to watch with him in his passion, and the one who gives us 
grace." This actually is a brief summary of what we shall read 
in the Gospel lesson, Mark 14:32-42. 

HYMN 105 "God Calling! Yet Shall I Not Hear?" 

This hymn was composed out of reflection on Psalm 95:7,8. It is 
theologically consistent with the God we see in Gethsemane who is 
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calling Jesus. The first hymn in the service should introduce the 
congregation, perhaps some newcomers, to the gifts that are avail¬ 
able in Christianity. The first hymn therefore does not always 
have to be theologically consistent with the sermon theme, but it 
should bring to the attention of the congregation that which is 
worth celebrating. This hymn achieves two functions. It is a 
hymn of praise and it is appropriate to the Gethsemane text. 

CHORAL CALL TO PRAYER: In the two services in this chapter the choir 
sets the mood before each prayer. This is an important function 
and is best achieved by the choir. The choir serves as the minis¬ 
ter in calling the people to prayer, but in a way that is capturing 
more beauty than may be captured only in speech. At the end of 
each prayer all people join to sing a response. This allows for 
involvement. 

THE PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND THE LORD'S PRAYER: This confession is 
based on Gethsemane. Some prayers of confession are read by the 
minister only. I think it is more effective if the minister and 
congregation may unite in confession. Thus I created a simple 
structure for the prayer. It is easily read in unison and the 
frequent repetition of the word "We" brings greater identification 
with what is being confessed. This prayer does not focus on many 
different sins or failures, but rather we confess one or two 
failures that are common to almost all of us. In the first six 
phrases we see God revealed in Jesus. In the last five statements 
we confess that we fail to trust this God revealed by Jesus: we 
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are disobedient. The Lord's Prayer then takes the concern from the 
two themes seen in Gethsemane to the wider perspective. 

CHORAL RESPONSE 819 3-FOLD AMEN: All people are given a chance to 
sing this response because all people have made a confession. The 
congregation will become accustomed to this degree of participation 
if the choir director simply turns and directs the congregation 
and the choir. 

DECLARATION OF FORGIVENESS: There is a progression in the service from 
praise, to prayer of confession, to declaration of forgiveness. 

This is a dangerous part of the service if the minister or congre¬ 
gation have expectations that make the minister the one who for¬ 
gives and not God. The declaration of forgiveness should be read 
by the minister as a statement, and the phrase, "We are forgiven," 
may be emphasized. Then the minister and congregation respond 
with the statement, "Thanks be to God." 

ACT OF PRAISE: 649 The True Vine: This scripture selection is 
appropriate to the Gethsemane theme of the "Abba" relationship. 

We see in it the unique relationship of God with Jesus. The min¬ 
ister might preface the reading of the passage with the question, 
"How does one abide in another person?" 

In both Service One and Service Two I have attempted to divide 
the liturgy into two units. The reason behind this is that it is 
almost impossible to start at the beginning of a service and raise 
the intensity, involvement, and celebration so that graphically 
the service would be seen in a continually elevating line. I 
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intentionally created services that would graphically resemble 
two arcs. The first half of each service begins with the prelude. 
It then should gain momentum as people begin to participate in the 
service, in the Call to Worship and the first hymn. The intensity 
is heightened as the people identify in the Prayer of Confession. 
The celebration is intended to flow even higher in the Declaration 
of Forgiveness. Then content is given to this Declaration of 
Forgiveness in the Act of Praise. 

GLORIA PATRI 792: This is the climax to the first halves of Service 
One and Service Two. The feelings of the people have been grasped. 
There has been a progression from Praise, to Confession, to 
Declaration of Forgiveness, to the Act of Praise, and now the 
congregation is driven from their chairs in joy to sing, "Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen, Amen." 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: This time offers a break, a half-time, when the 

intensity is lessened. There is no way to keep the intensity in 
a service continually building, and with this in mind there is no 
reason why the minister cannot plan when the break in tension will 
occur. 

After general announcements the minister may introduce those 
people who need prayer and tell why they are to be mentioned in 
the Pastoral Prayer. The Pastoral Prayer should be the time for 
intercessory prayer. 
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CHORAL CALL TO PRAYER: The choir sings "Breathe on me Breath of God," 
p. 133: This Call marks the beginning of the second half of the 
service, it is a relaxed time, a prayerful time. 

PASTORAL PRAYER: During the Announcement period the people in the 
congregation were given the concerns that will be mentioned in the 
Pastoral Prayer. This means that now the minister is praying with 
the people in the congregation, and voiding everyone's concern. 

The minister may then conclude this prayer as he goes from the 
private and particular needs of persons in his own congregation 
to those needs of the church universal, the nation, etc. 

CHORAL RESPONSE: No Man is an Island: The people were brought up to 
date during the Announcements. The congregation then joined with 
the minister in praying for the people in the congregation with 
their varying needs. It is now possible for all to join and affirm 
the fact that, "No man is an island. No man stands alone." 

SOLO "He was Despised" from the Messiah by Handel: One notices two 
features of the Anthem. First, it is directly related to the 
Biblical text. Jesus the "man," in the "Abba" relationship is 
described. Second, we notice the caliber of music being presented. 
The minister has George Frederick Handel helping him in the 
service. 

OLD TESTAMENT LESSON: Jeremiah 1:6-8: This lesson is also incorpo¬ 
rated into the sermon itself. A brief prefatory note by the 
minister may be in order because its relevance to the Gethsemane 
text is not immediately perceived. The minister might say, "In 
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our Acts of Praise we read that Jesus said, 'I am the vine.' This 
reflected a relationship between Jesus and God. Now let us read 
about Jeremiah and see how he had a different relationship with 
God. He has a different 'I 1 from Jesus." 

HYMN 431: '"Tis Midnight, and on Olive's Brow": The minister may want 
to draw attention to a hymn which conforms to the sermon topic. 

This can be easily done if the minister will read the first verse 
of this hymn before it is sung. 

GOSPEL LESSON AND SERMON: The sermon reflects two emphases: First, 
it reflects the Biblical exegesis done in Chapter II. Second, it 
emphasizes theology as it illuminates the first of Gethsemane's 
two major themes. I attempt to make the outline of the sermon as 
obvious as possible. There are an introduction, three points, and 
a conclusion. This is also the case for the sermon in Service Two. 
In addition to Biblical and theological consistency I add three 
more guidelines. First, does the sermon communicate God's grace? 
Second, does it strip away man's pretenses? Third, is there a call 
for obedience, for man's love of his fellow man? 

THANKSGIVING, OFFERING AND ANTHEM, OFFERTORY PRAYER, SANCTUS: The next 
progression in the second half of the service is from the preaching 
of the "Word" to Thanksgiving. Giving thanks first involves just 
words in the Sursum Corda. Then the Offering is taken and once 
again the Anthem comes from the Messiah. The words fit the theme 
of the service and the music is of high quality. We also see once 
again that the choir is setting the mood before the Offertory 
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Prayer. After the Prayer all unite to sing the Choral Response 
which is the Sanctus. In this section we try to capture several 
different forms of thanksgiving. 

AFFIRMATION OF FAITH AND D0X0L0GY: In the Methodist Church ministers 
do not usually have communion every Sunday. Services One and Two 
are created in such a way that on days when Holy Communion is to 
be observed, the Affirmation of Faith and Doxology may be deleted. 
On days when Holy Communion is not to be observed, the Affirmation 
of Faith and the Doxology are included and the section entitled 
Holy Communion 832 is deleted. 

This is an exceptional Affirmation of Faith. I find it to be 
consistent with my theology and it summarizes the theology which 
one finds in this Dissertation. 

HOLY COMMUNION 832: Communion as it appears in the Methodist Hymnal 
contains several prayers that would be duplications if we were to 
include them in either service. We therefore begin Communion with 
the Prayer of Consecration which is found half-way through the 
Brief Form of Holy Communion 832. 

It is at this point in the service that our second climax is 
approached, in both Services One and Two. The progression was from 
the Pastoral Prayer, to the Sermon, to Thanksgiving, to Holy 
Communion of Affirmation and Doxology. In either case, the 
intensity of feeling, of fellowship, and of celebration has risen 
to the point where we may sing the Invitation Hymn and give the 
Invitation to Christian Discipleship. 
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HYMN 178 "What Grace 0 Lord, and Beauty Shone": The sermon suggested 
that "From God with Jesus to all of us" there is a gift of love. 
The Liturgy has attempted to say the same thing. At times in the 
Liturgy we focused on Jesus: in the Call to Prayer and in the two 
Anthems. At other times we focused on God, the other partner in 
the "Abba" relationship, as seen in Hymn 105, "God Calling Yet! 
Shall I Not Hear?" In the sermon, after discussing the partners 
separately, it was then possible in point three to view the "Abba" 
relationship itself. In the Liturgy this "Abba" relationship was 
grasped at times, as in the Acts of Praise. The conclusions made 
in the sermon were that this "Abba" relationship brings from God 
with Jesus to all of us a gift of love, a gift of the revelation 
of God's grace. The service draws to an end with an affirmation 
of this Grace in the Hymn 178, "What Grace, 0 Lord and Beauty 
Shone." 

INVITATION TO CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 

BENEDICTION 

EXCHANGE OF THE PEACE 

POSTLUDE 
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SECTION TWO: TO DO GOD'S WILL WITH "ABBA" 


Service Two 


PRELUDE 

CALL TO WORSHIP 

MINISTER: Come let us walk in the light of the Lord that he may 
teach us his ways, and that we may walk in his -paths . Jesus 
said, "If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me . " 

PEOPLE: "For whoever would save his life will lose it, and 
whoever loses his life for my sake and the gospel's will 
save it." 

HYMN 432: "What Wondrous Love is This" (The congregation will stand) 

1. What wondrous love is this, 

0 my soul, 0 my soul, 

What wondrous love is this, 

0 my soul! 

What wondrous love is this 
that caused the Lord of bliss 
To bear the dreadful curse 
for my soul, for my soul, 

To bear the dreadful curse 
for my soul. 

2. What wondrous love is this, 

0 my soul, 0 my soul, 

What wondrous love is this, 

0 my soul! 

What wondrous love is this 
that caused Lord of life 
To lay aside his crown 
for my soul, for my soul, 

To lay aside his crown 
for my soul. A-men. 

CHORAL CALL TO PRAYER (Choir) 

Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; 

Wean it from earth; through all its pulses move; 

Stoop to my weakness, mighty as thou art. 

And make me love thee as I ought to love. 


i 
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THE PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND THE LORD'S PRAYER (Seated) 


PEOPLE: Abba, Father, 

We see you in Jesus, 

We see your love for us in Jesus' sacrifice. 

We see your power in Jesus' powerlessness. 

We see your struggle for us in Jesus' struggle 
for us in Gethsemane, 

We feel your call to us to be obedient as 
Jesus was obedient. 

We know all things are possible with you. 

Yet we are afraid to trust you. 

We are your sleepy disciples. 

We live in our past success. 

We are satisfied with mediocrity. 

Yet we know you hear us as we pray. 

Our Father, who art in heaven . . . 

CHORAL RESPONSE 819 (All unite to sing) 

Amen, Amen, Amen. 

DECLARATION OF FORGIVENESS 

MINISTER: I declare to you in the name of our Lord 3 Jesus 
Christ 3 that we are forgiven. 

PEOPLE: Thanks be to God. 

PSALTER 560: The Lord is My Shepherd (The congregation will stand) 
(Read responsively) 

MINISTER: The Lord is my shepherd; 

PEOPLE: I shall not want. 

MINISTER: Ee maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 

PEOPLE: He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

MINISTER: He restoreth my soul: 

PEOPLE: He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name's sake. 

MINISTER: lea 3 though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death 3 I will fear no evil: 
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PEOPLE: For thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 

MINISTER: Thou preparest a table before me in the -presence 
of mine enemies: 

PEOPLE: Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

MINISTER: Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: 

PEOPLE: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

GLORIA PATRI 792 (All unite to sing) 

Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost; 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen, Amen. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS (Seated) 

CHORAL CALL TO PRAYER (Choir) 

Breathe on me, Breath of God, 

Fill me with life anew. 

That I may love what thou dost love. 

And do what thou wouldst do. 

PASTORAL PRAYER 

CHORAL RESPONSE (All unite to sing) 

No man is an island. 

No man stands alone. 

Each man's joy is joy to me. 

Each man's grief is my own. 

We need one another. 

So I will defend. 

Each man as my brother. 

Each man as my friend. 

SOLO "A New Commandment" from Olivet to Calvary by J. H. Maunder 

And Jesus knowing that His hour was come, 
that He should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved His own 
which were in the world. 

He loved them unto the end. 

And when the supper of the Passover was ended. 
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He poured water into a basin and began to wash 
His disciples' feet. 

And He said: 'A new commandment give I unto you. 

That ye love one another; even as I have loved you, 
so love ye one another. 

By this shall all men know 
that ye are Mine.' 

OLD TESTAMENT LESSON: Isaiah 53:1-5 

Who has believed what we have heard? And to whom has the 
arm of the Lord been revealed? (1) For he grew up before 
him like a young plant, and like a root out of dry ground; 
he had no form or comeliness that we should look at him, and 
no beauty that we should desire him. (2) He was despised 
and rejected by men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief; and as one from whom men hide their faces he was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. (3) Surely he has borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we esteemed him 
stricken, smitten by God, and afflicted. (4) But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities; upon him was the chastisement that made us 
whole, and with his stripes we are healed. (5) 

HYMN 434: "Go to Dark Gethsemane" (The congregation will stand) 

1. Go to dark Gethsemane, 

Ye that feel the tempter's power; 

Your Redeemer's conflict see; 

Watch with him one bitter hour; 

Turn not from his griefs away; 

Learn of Jesus Christ to pray. 

2. See him at the judgment hall, 

Beaten, bound, reviled, arraigned; 

See him meekly bearing all! 

Love to man his soul sustained. 

Shun not suffering shame, or loss; 

Learn of Christ to bear the cross. 

3. Calvary's mournful mountain climb; 

There adoring at his feet, 

Mark that miracle of time, 

God's own sacrifice complete; 

"It is finished!" hear him cry; 

Learn of Jesus Christ to die. 

4. Early hasten to the tomb 

Where they laid his breathless clay; 

All is solitude and gloom; 

Who hath taken him away? 

Christ is risen! He meets our eyes. 

Savior, teach us so to rise. 

A-men. 
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GOSPEL LESSON: Mark 14:32-42 (Seated) 

And they went to a place which was called Gethsemane; and he said 
to his disciples, "Sit here, while I pray." (32) And he took 
with him Peter and James and John and began to be greatly dis¬ 
tressed and troubled. (33) And he said to them, "My soul is very 
sorrowful, even to death; remain here, and watch." (34) And going 
a little farther, he fell on the ground and prayed that, if it 
were possible, the hour might pass from him. (35) And he said, 

"Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; remove this cup 

from me; yet not what I will, but what thou wilt." (36) And he 
came and found them sleeping, and he said to Peter, "Simon, are 
you asleep? Could you not watch one hour? (37) Watch and pray 
that you may not enter into temptation; the spirit indeed is will¬ 
ing, but the flesh is weak." (38) And again he went away and 
prayed, saying the same words, (39) And again he came and found 
them sleeping, for their eyes were very heavy; and they did not 

know what to answer him. (40) And he came the third time, and 

said to them, "Are you still sleeping and taking your rest? It is 
enough; the hour has come; the Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. (41) Rise, let us be going; see, my betrayer 
is at hand." (42) 

SERMON: Life with Papa 

MINISTER: May the words of my mouth } 

PEOPLE: And the meditations of our hearts, 

ALL UNITED: Be acceptable in Thy sight, 0 Lord, 
our strength and our Redeemer. 


To get a clear view of what Gethsemane means to us 3 we shall 
use an imaginary microscope. We shall thus make use of all of that 
time you and I spent in biology and physiology classes 3 fiddling 
around with knobs 3 trying to bring a small piece of tissue into closer 
focus. If we put the Gethsemane text under a microscope 3 the first 
thing we see is the ten verses: Mark 14:32-42. 

We note the fact that Jesus is having a volitional struggle 3 
and Mark permits us to identify with this struggle; for just like 
Jesus in Gethsemane 3 there are times when we think we know God's will 
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for us. We 3 too 3 may realize a conflict and a struggle: we may not 
want to do what we feel and know we are supposed to do. We say 3 there¬ 
fore 3 "Let this cup pass from me." 

Unlike Jesus 3 we are unable to say 3 "Abba 3 yet not what I will 3 
but what thou wilt. " This is all summarized by Mark in verse thirty- 
six. If we turn our microscope to a greater degree of magnification 3 
we hear these words: Jesus prays 3 "Abba 3 Father 3 all things are 
possible to Thee; remove this cup from me; yet not what I will 3 but 
what Thou wilt." 

For the sake of precision let us crank the microscope one more 
notch. With this magnification we see three specific statements in 
this one verse. In each case the expression 3 "Abba 3 " is understood. 

So we have these three statements: "Abba 3 all things are possible to 
Thee"; "Abba 3 remove this cup from me"; and "'Abba 3 yet not what I will 
but what Thou wilt. " 

And voila! Here we have the structure for this morning's 
sermon. So we begin with the first statement: "Abba 3 all things are 
possible to Thee." This is an amazing statement. }/hy? Because we 
remember that in the preceding verses we read that Jesus is distressed 3 
troubled; His soul is sorrowful even unto death. We are sure that He 
wants and needs companionship 3 and He does not have it. 

We know also -that Jesus is aware that God's call is for Jesus 
to die on the cross. But Jesus sees God’s call correctly. It is not 
for misery 3 but for growth. Jesus' first statement is an affirmation 
of the growth which is possible with God. 
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Jesus expresses a correct view of God's call in the first word 
of the prayer. Be says 3 "Abba 3 Father." He has enough trust to 
remain so close to His God 3 even in his misery 3 to be able to call his 
Lord 3 "Abba 3 " Papa. I would suggest that our vision of God's will for 
us is at times myopic. We need what Jesus had 3 and that is the correct 
perspective. Too often we see God's will for us without the correct 
perspective. We just sang a hymn ca.lled 3 "Go to Dark Gethsemane." 

Some of the words to this hymn are: "Go to dark Gethsemane 3 ye that 
feel the tempter's power 3 Your Redeemer's conflict see 3 Watch with Him 
one bitter hour. Turn not from His griefs away." 

We rightfully feel that this total experience of the crucifixion 
and the preceding experiences in Gethsemane are oppressive. I think 
we should reject that feeling. If this were God's call for Jesus 3 
Jesus had the right to say 3 "Not Thy will but my will." But Jesus 
realized a higher vision of God’s call. 

Jesus perceived that his struggle was to harmonize His will 
with that of a good God. We remember what Mark says in chapter 10 
verse 17. A man ran to Jesus and said to Him 3 "Good Master 3 what must 
I do to inherit eternal life?" Jesus answered him 3 "No one is good 
except God alone." Our conflict 3 like that of Jesus 3 is a struggle 
with One who is ultimately good 3 supremely worthy of worship. Geth¬ 
semane is 3 therefore 3 an extreme example 3 and it can be very misleading 
unless we focus on the Abba relationship; for our "Papa 3 " as Dr. Cobb 
points out 3 gives us the best possibilities in each new moment 3 calling 
us at times into the anxiety of the valley of the shadow of death. 
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It may be a call to freshness, intensification, growth, novelty, 
uniqueness, spontaneity, and receptivity. In short it is a call from 
fhe prison of our past to greater life. 

It is frightening, then, when we realize that even Jesus said, 
"Abba, let this cup pass from me." This is the second section of this 
semen. We see the conflict between my will and God's will. It is 
that I refuse this growth and this freshness; I am afraid. I will 
take the lesser good because God calls me to trust; but I do not want 
to risk in order that I may receive. 

I will stay self-centered, I will not lose myself in others. 

I prefer my comfortable habits. This means that I prefer to remain at 
home every night, turn on the television, and involve myself in the 
lives of other people without ever having to give anything. I am 
satisfied with my anemic purposes; I put a dollar in the plate on 
Sunday morning and feel that I have completed my obligation as a 
Christian. I am satisfied with the security of repetition. For 
example, this is the way my forefathers interpreted the Bible, this 
is the way I interpret the Bible, and this is the way you should inter¬ 
pret the Bible. 

It might be more simple if we were struggling with a vague 
call, but that is not the case. In a short period of time I came up 
with this list: 

1. Jesus sold that we are to lose ourselves. I thought 
immediately of marriage. What better place is there to lose ourselves 
and to grow with another human being? And yet most of us are like 
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I avia 3 who is the father 3 the dairyman 3 in Fiddler on the Roof. After 
being married for many 3 many years he was utterly surprised when his 
wife asked 3 "Do you love me?" 

2. We are called to minister to those who are ill; poor 3 
naked. The closest most of us come to this is to donate to the Salva¬ 
tion Army every six months. 

3. We are called to be reconciled with all people; and yet we 
hear people who say they are not pregudiced 3 and yet they say that we 
do have to think of what will happen to property prices if a black 
person moves into the neighborhood. 

4. We are called to be versus oppression in favor of peace 
and pardon 3 and capable of loving our enemies. It is not in condemna¬ 
tion of President Nixon 3 but rather in recognition of the irony when 3 
in his recent statement 3 he said that the United States will be vic¬ 
torious in South Vietnam. 

5. We are called to respect all as being of and from and for 
this loving God. There come to our minds the oil slicks destroying 
sea life 3 the pesticides destroying the eco systems 3 and the produc¬ 
tion of atomic wastes that will destroy who knows what. 

In each of the above cases we are called to trust 3 to take a 
chance. But why is it that we fool ourselves like Charlie Brown? He 
carried a placard on which was printed 3 "Help stamp out things. ” When 
Lucy pointed out that this was inadequate 3 Charlie revised the sign to 
read 3 "Help stamp out things that need stamping out." We say 3 "Let 
this cup pass from us" every moment. We sound like broken records: 
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What can I do? What can I do? What can I do? Really we have little 
intention of doing anything. 

It is futile, absurd, because I continually fail. You know, 
Abba, you are condemning me; I trusted you. Wow you are asking me to 
do idle impossible. You want me to grow up, but I don't know how. 

It is time for the third section of the sermon. We recall that 
Jesus could say as a partner, "Not my will, but thy will," because Ee 
had God with Him in His struggle. Paradoxical, isn't it, that the same 
call to trust which condemns us, also lifts us back up whenever we 
fail? 

Is it not the case that Abba comes to us in each new moment 
with the best that is possible for us, in spite of what we may have 
failed to do in the past? Sonship is free. We are accepted, redeemed, 
saved, affirmed. We are not orphans. We have a partner—and what a 
partner—this God whom we see in Gethsemane suffering for us, forgiving 
us! 

It is difficult to describe grace. Eric Erikson suggests that 
trust is the first and most fundamental psychosocial stage. Perhaps 
we can see what "Abba" means through "Mama. " The mother gives her love 
to the child, who learns what it is to be trusting because of the 
abundant love that mother gives the infant. This makes the rest of 
life possible. 

(This sermon was preached before professors and students for a 
course at my seminary.) I think of the following illustration. We 
have all been struggling to mcke this final service a climax to the 
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semester. I have been really feeling the pressure 3 not just for pro¬ 
ducing a good sermon here 3 but also the sensation which I am sure all 
ministers feel. It is this 3 that in one morning sermon of twenty 
minutes' duration we must say something that will speak to the needs 
of a person who is in a tremendous struggle. This is awesome to me 3 
and I was feeling the pressure ; so when my fiancee 'phoned me I told 
her this. I was climbing the walls trying to produce the best that I 
possibly could 3 knowing that I could not get everything into twenty 
minutes. Her statement was 3 ”Jim 3 you can't be perfect. You know 3 I 
would marry you even if you were a ' C student." Of course she did not 
say what would happen if I were a "D" student 3 so there was not total 
grace here 3 but still for a moment everything was placed in its right 
perspective. 

It is our partnership that gives me the strength to relieve 
the pressures and to be free to do the best job I possibly can. The 
awareness of grace strengthens me because it prompts my faith response. 
And how much more does our partnership with Abba give to each of us 3 
when we realize that underneath each of us are the everlasting arms of 
"Tapa"? With this we feel a gratitude 3 the necessity to try again. 

Thus we end this sermon where the Christian begins his struggle 3 and 
may I reaffirm our three points? 

Hirst 3 we must accept a good Creator 3 a God who calls each of 
us into our own Gethsemanes only for the sake of future growth. Truly 3 
Abba 3 all things are possible to Thee. 

Our second and third points reflect ike paradox that God's call 
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to us first condemns us 3 bringing to us the awareness that we ait say 3 
u Abba 3 let the cup pass from us.” And then God’s call to trust affirms 
us as Abba forgives his prodigal children 3 with a promise of new life 
in each new moment. 

We mentioned five calls which we failed to answer. I close 
with the same five statements. And now with Abba these are objectives 
which we can try to achieve: First 3 lose ourselves for the sake of 
others; second 3 minister to those who are sick 3 hungry 3 and naked; 
third 3 be reconciled with all people; fourth 3 be against appression 3 
be for peace and pardon; fifth 3 respect all as being from and for our 
loving Creator. 

And when we fail 3 Abba 3 you will be with us. 

THANKSGIVING: SURSUM CORDA (The congregation will stand) 

MINISTER: Lift up your hearts. 

PEOPLE: We lift them up to the Lord. 

MINISTER: Let us give thanks to our Lord God. 

PEOPLE: It is fitting and right. 

MINISTER: It is indeed . . . 

OFFERING AND ANTHEM "Gethsemane" from Olivet to Calvary by J. H. Maunder 

And when they had sung a hymn they went out into the 
Mount of Olives, 

And they passed over the brook Kidron unto 
the garden of Gethsemane. 

Then said He unto them: 

Tarry ye here and watch with Me. 

And he prayed, saying: 

0 my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me; 
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nevertheless, not as I will 
but as Thou wilt. 

1. Thy will be done, the Saviour said, 

And bowed to earth His sacred Head; 

The sands of life had nearly run. 

My Father, let Thy will be done. 

Thy will, not Mine, be done. 

2. No watch His spent disciples kept. 

Amid the shadows deep they slept; 

But silent angels waiting there, 

Behold His agony of pray'r. 

Thy will, not Mine, be done. 

3. His soul foresaw the cruel scorns. 

The brutal scourge, the crown of thorns. 
And, darker than Gethsemane, 

The shadows of the accursed tree. 

Thy will, not Mine, be done. 

4. What though He felt in that dread hour. 
The storms of human passions lower! 

Nor pain nor death His soul would shun. 
My Father, let Thy will be done. 

Thy will, not Mine, be done. 

OFFERTORY PRAYER 

Accept these offerings, we beseech thee, 

0 Lord, and mercifully direct and 
enable us by thy Holy Spirit, that all 
things which we do in thy name may 
be truly wrought in thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

SANCTUS 843 (All unite to sing) 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts; 

Heaven and earth are full of thy glory! 

Glory be to thee, 0 Lord most high! 

A-men. 


AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 741 The Korean Creed (The congregation will stand) 

MINISTER: Where the Spirit of the Lord is 3 there is the one 
trvje Churehj apostolic and universal 3 whose holy faith 
let us now declare: 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE: We believe in the one God, maker and ruler 
of all things, Father of all men, the source of all goodness 
and beauty, all truth and love. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh. 
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our teacher, example, and Redeemer, the Savior of the world. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, God present with us for 
guidance, for comfort, and for strength. 

We believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the life of 
love and prayer, and in grace equal to every need. 

We believe in the Word of God contained in the Old and 
•New Testaments as the sufficient rule both of faith and of 
practice. 

We believe in the Church as the fellowship for worship 
and for service of all who are united to the living Lord. 

We believe in the kingdom of God as the divine rule 
in human society, and in the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

We believe in the final triumph of righteousness, and 
in the life everlasting. 

Amen. 

D0X0L0GY 809 (All unite to sing) 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise him, all creatures here below; 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

A-men. 

HOLY COMMUNION 832 

MINISTER: Almighty God 3 our heavenly Father 3 who of thy tender 
mercy didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the cross for our redemption; who made there 3 by the 
one offering of himself , a full 3 perfect 3 and sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world; and did institute 3 
and in his holy Gospel command us to continue 3 a perpetual 
memory of his precious death until his coming again: 

Hear us 3 0 merciful Father 3 we most humbly beseech thee 3 
and grant that we 3 receiving these thy creatures of bread and 
wine 3 according to thy Son our Savior Jesus Christ's holy 
institution 3 in remembrance of his passion 3 death 3 and resur¬ 
rection 3 may be partakers of the divine nature through him: 

Who in the same night that he was betrayed 3 took bread; 
and when he had given thanks 3 he broke it 3 and gave it to his 
disdples 3 saying 3 Take 3 eat; this is my body which is given 
for you; do this in remembrance of me. Likewise after supper 
he took the cup and when he had given thanks , he gave it to 
them 3 saying 3 Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood of 
the Hew Covenant which is shed for you and for many for the 
forgiveness of sins; do this 3 as often as ye shall drink it 3 
in remembrance of me. Men. 
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MINISTER AND PEOPLE: We do not presume to come to this thy table, 
0 merciful Lord, trusting in our own righteousness, but in 
thy manifold and great mercies. We are not worthy so much as 
to gather up the crumbs under thy table. But thou art the 
same Lord, whose property is always to have mercy. Grant us 
therefore, gracious Lord, so to partake of this Sacrament of 
thy Son Jesus Christ, that we may walk in newness of life, 
may grow into his likeness, and may evermore dwell in him, 
and he in us. 

MINISTER: Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee 3 and feed on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving. 

Drink this in remembrance that Christ's blood was shed 
for thee 3 and be thankful. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE: 0 Lord, our heavenly Father, we, thy 
humble servants, desire thy fatherly goodness mercifully 
to accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; 
most humbly beseeching thee to grant, that, by the merits 
and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in 
his blood, we and thy whole Church may obtain forgiveness 
of our sins, and all other benefits of his passion. 

And here we offer and present unto thee, 0 Lord, our¬ 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice unto thee; humbly beseeching thee 
that all we who are partakers of this Holy Communion may 
be filled with thy grace and heavenly benediction. And 
although we be unworthy, through our manifold sins, to 
offer unto thee any sacrifice, yet we beseech thee to 
accept this our bounden duty and service, not weighing our 
merits, but pardoning our offenses; 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom and with whom, 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all honor and glory be 
unto thee, 0 Father Almighty, world without end. 

Amen. 

HYMN 431: '"Tis Midnight" (The congregation will stand) 

1. 'Tis midnight, and on Olive's brow 
The star is dimmed that lately shone; 

'Tis midnight, in the garden now 

The suffering Savior prays alone. 

2. 'Tis midnight, and from all removed. 

The Savior wrestles lone with fears; 

E'en that disciple whom he loved 
Heeds not his Master's grief and tears. 

3. 'Tis midnight, and for others' guilt 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood; 

Yet he that hath in anguish knelt 

Is not forsaken by his God. 
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4. 'Tis midnight, and from heavenly plains 
Is borne the song that angels know; 
Unheard by mortals are the strains 
That sweetly soothe the Savior's woe. 
A-men. 

INVITATION TO CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 

BENEDICTION 

EXCHANGE OF THE PEACE 

POSTLUDE 
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Concluding Comments on Service Two 

Much has been said about Service One that pertains to Service 
Two. To eliminate unnecessary repetition in these concluding remarks 
we shall limit our discussion to that which is new. The new material 
in Service Two is that which pertains to the new theme of Gethsemane 
which is "To do God's will with Abba." 

CALL TO WORSHIP: This Call to Worship combines Isaiah 2:5, 3c with 
Matthew 16:24-25. The second Gethsemane theme prompts a sermon 
with three points. First, we see that all things are possible 
with a good and gracious God, and that it is this God who calls us 
to trust him. Second, we see that the call to trust condemns us 
because we fail in each moment to be obedient as Jesus was obedient. 
Third, if we look at the central verse in the Gethsemane peri cope 
which is Mark 14:36, we see that Jesus was able to trust only 
because of his partnership with his "Abba." It is this same call 
to trust that condemns us in one moment that brings us the aware¬ 
ness of forgiveness. The Liturgy is an expansion of the sermon 
based on the Biblical text. Therefore this Call to Worship includes 
Jesus' call for obedience which is God's call to lose our lives 
for others. 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION: This point in the Liturgy corresponds to the 
second point in the sermon and to the second phrase in Mark 14:36. 

We ask that the cup be removed from us, and in this prayer we 
confess, "We know all things are possible with you, yet we are 
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afraid to trust you." 

PSALTER 560: The Lord is My Shepherd: This twenty-third Psalm is 
translated from words into actions by Jesus in Gethsemane. The 
intensity of the first half of Service Two comes to a climax. 

The minister and the congregation have confessed their failure to 
do God's will and now they read how Jesus fulfilled his vision of 
reality. It is with Jesus as the example that this Psalm comes 
to life and it is in praise and thanksgiving that the people rise 
and sing the Gloria Patri. 

SOLO: "A New Commandment" from Olivet to Calvary by Maunder: The 
second half of the service gains more involvement through the 
Pastoral Prayer as described in Section One. The Liturgy reaches 
greater intensity and captures feelings in a different way during 
this solo. The music of Maunder is certainly not of the same 
caliber as "The Messiah" by Handel. It is however melodic and 
appealing to the people in the congregation. It is also chosen 
because the words are appropriate to the Gethsemane text. This 
solo is in preparation for the Gethsemane Anthem that will follow 
during the Offering. It captures a call from our good and gracious 
God as seen in the final phrases, "A new commandment give I unto 
you, that ye love one another; even as I have loved you." 

OLD TESTAMENT LESSON: Isaiah 53:1-5: One might introduce the Old 
Testament Lesson with a prefatory note such as, "We are concerned 
in this service with Jesus' struggle to do God's will. Jesus goes 
the way of suffering. Mark says that Jesus is revealing a new 
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concept of God. This is a God who suffers with us and comes to 
us in each moment. We wonder how Jesus came to his own under¬ 
standing of God and we know that the Old Testament, especially 
the books of Isaiah and Psalms, were available to Jesus. Let us 
imagine Jesus reading Isaiah 53:1-5." 

HYMN 434: "Go to Dark Gethsemane": This hymn is included as an illus¬ 
tration in the sermon. In the first section of the sermon we dis¬ 
cuss God's call. We notice Jesus in Gethsemane and Jesus suffering 
on the cross, and we realize how many of us see God's call as a 
morbid call to martyrdom. We focus on the term, "Go to dark Geth¬ 
semane." The point to be made in the sermon is that the hymn is 
a most positive one, as is God's call to us in each moment. 

GOSPEL LESSON AND SERMON: This sermon like the sermon in Service One 
reflects a Biblical theme, "To do God's will with Abba." It also 
reflects the relevant theology of John Cobb as discussed in 
Chapter III. 

OFFERTORY ANTHEM "Gethsemane" from Olivet to Calvary by Maunder: It 
is rare to find an Anthem such as this one. It contains the Gospel 
Lesson and it focuses, as does the sermon, on verse thirty-six. 

The four verses in the Anthem are a discussion of the major theme 
of the Sermon and the Service which is, "To do God's will with 
Abba." Such a harmony between the Anthem, Biblical text, and 
Sermon allows the service to capture feelings that cannot be 
expressed in just the sermon alone. 

The discussion of the rest of the service is contained in the 
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Concluding Comments on Service One. In this second service, as 
in the first service, we see the second climax at the end of the 
progression of Pastoral Prayer, to preaching, to thanksgiving, 
to Affirmation of Faith and Doxology, and to Holy Communion. 

HYMN 431 '"Tis Midnight and on Olive's Brow": The final hymn captures 
and summarizes the celebration of the service. It is not a 
bombastic hymn, but it reaffirms the third and most important 
point of the Sermon and Biblical text. Somehow Jesus said, "Not 
what I will, but what thou wilt." In some way we are to try and 
say "Not my will, but thy will." This is only possible in the 
"Abba" relationship. It is this relationship that comforts Jesus 
and that comforts us in our struggle. This is expressed in the 
Hymn, "'Tis midnight and from heavenly plains is borne the song 
that angels know. Unheard by mortals are the strains that sweetly 
soothe the Savior's woe. Amen." 
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